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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee ae 
IR WILLIAM LOCKHART led the great force under 
his command against the Afridis in the Sampagha Pass 
on Friday, carrying the Pass, according to a hasty and 
imperfect telegram—which is all we have yet received—with 
unexpected ease. Victory was considered certain, for Sir 
William has a very large force with him, eleven thousand 
Europeans and twenty-four thousand Asiatics; and it was 
believed, chiefly, however, because of hisknown character, that 
ke had conquered his frightful difficulties of transport. Never- 
theless, the experts will be greatly relieved, for we never 
remember to have seen them moreanxious. The grand cause, 
we take it, is that the Afridis have evidently found a leader who 
anderstands his business, and utilises all the best qualities of 
his men,—their courage so long as they are not charged, their 
amazing readiness to fight in the dark, and their—quite novel— 
straight shooting. On the other hand, our European soldiers 
feel their losses, and their horrid discomforts, and the 
vexatious delays, and are most eager to “ finish,” so if they get 
a fair chance they will charge with a will. The majority of 
them are schoolboys, brave enough, but ill-taught, ill-fed, and 
with no experience,—recollect that, if anything goes wrong. 


A most alarming telegram has been received this week from 
India. It is stated that the Plague, besides appearing in the 
Punjab, has broken out in Hurdwar, the place on the Ganges 
thronged at all times with Hindoo pilgrims, and in March 
visited by dense crowds, among whom are thousands of the 
wandering religious mendicants. If that is true, the Plague 
will be ditfased slowly all over Northern India, where there 
are many cities, Benares is one, crowded tosuffocation. India 
Seems to have entered on a cycle of misfortune. 





The Six Powers have, it is reported, fixed upon a Governor- 
General for Crete. This is Colonel Schaeffer, a native by 
birth of Luxemburg, who has had some experience in 
organising troops, who distinguisbed himeelf in Egypt as an 
Opponent of the slave-trade, and who speaks Turkish and a 
ttle Greek. He is only forty-one, and he married an 
Armenian lady of some rank in Constantinople. No doabt 
Seems to be entertained of his qualifications ; and it is probable 





marines in a man-of-war. His selection is a step forward, 
but there is much to be done before he can be despatched to 
Crete. He must receive some sort of a commission from the 
Saltan, who will hold out for a tribute not named in the 
original decisions of the Powers; he must be accepted in some 
way by the Cretan Assembly; a loan of £200,000 must be 
raised to pay for his expenditure before revenue can be 
collected ; and, above all, it must be settled whether the Six 
Powers are to control him through their Consuls, acting 
collectively, or whether he is to be considered independent of 
any body except his nominal suzerain. There will be months 
wasted in a diplomatic discussion of ali those subjects, during 
which Christians and Mahommedans will continue plundering 
each other. 


The negotiations between France and England in regard to 
West Africa reached a sort of crisis at the beginning of the 
week, On Tuesday evening a semi-official note was published 
in the French newspapers of a very minatory character. The 
note began by stating that grave difficulties were likely to take 
place in the Borgu and Nikki regions because the Niger Com- 
pany’s officers were inciting the people to rebellion, and because 
the Senegal authorities had been obliged to hurry up troops 
as a preventive measure. The note goes on to point out that 
the British negotiators empowered to confer with the French 
negotiators “have been in Paris for more than a week, and 
everything leads to the belief that the British Government is 
seeking to let things drag on, and has no intention of discuss- 
ing them.” The note ends, “ There is no doubt that means will 
be found to foil these tactics.” If this note was really semi- 
officially inspired with the desire to influence English public 
opinion, we can only say that the French Foreign Office is 
very badly informed as to the best method of doing business 
with England. The result has been a most remarkable out- 
break of unanimity of feeling in regard to the West African 
question. The whole English Press is supporting the British 
Government in the matter. We have given elsewhere our 
grounds for declaring that the Cabinet cannot give way to 
France for the sake of a quiet life, and we will not attempt 
here to go into the details of the squabble. Talk about details 
just now is only jogging the driver’s elbow. We may note, 
however, that the angry growl with which the semi-official 
note was received here has had an extraordinarily sobering 
effect on the Parisian papers. They talk now of what a 
subject for regret it would be if the two countries were really 
to quarrel. 


Great discussion is going on both in Italy and Germany as 
to whether the British Government has ever guaranteed Italy 
against naval attack in the Mediterranean. It is asserted that 
she did so in 1891, Count Robilant having refused on behalf 
of the Italian Government to re-enter the Triple Alliance 
unless this security was accorded her. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the agreement was not in the form of a treaty, 
which must have been laid before Parliament, but was only « 
memorandum, signed by Lord Salisbury and Count Robilant, 
expressing the wishes and intentions of both Powers. It is 
possible that even this statement is too definite, but no one 
who has watched the course of Italy at Constantinople and in 
Africa can doubt that an understanding has existed, and does 
exist, between the two countries, or that it is one cause of the 
tension between Great Britain and France. The under. 
standing was kept secret, we imagine, because the British 
Government did not wish to commit itself to the Triple 
Alliance, or to abandon its permanent policy of leaving itself 
a free hand in all Continental disputes. As to the under- 
standing itself, there could have been no fear of Pariiament, 
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all Englishmen being quite aware that we need an ally in the 
Mediterranean. in order to keep the great route to India safe 
against an attack which can only come from France. 


The quarrel between the Government of Austria and the 
German Opposition has become suddenly more acute. It is 
indispensable to renew the Ausgleich, or arrangement for 
equalising the position of Austria and Hungary, at all events 
for one year, and the Germans in the Cisleithan Parliament 
have decided to resist it by obstruction, so as to compel terms 
to be made with them. The majority, which does not care if 
the Constitution is suspended, is determined to make no 
concession, and it is very doubtful if the Bill can be got 
through. In that event it would be necessary for the 
Emperor to intervene with the strong hand, and either 
suspend the Constitution as impossible, or decree some 
radical change in it to which the population would not object. 
It is believed that his Majesty would adopt the second course, 
and propose the adoption of universal suffrage without debate, 
under the threat that if his advice were not accepted he would 
stretch his prerogative to establish the broader franchise by 
decree. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the Emperor 
favoured this change when the last deadlock occurred, and 
revolutionary as such an exercise of the prerogative seems to 
Englishmen, it is difficult to see whence resistance could 
arise. Insurrection is out of the question, and the first 
measure of the new Parliament would be a Bill of Indemnity 
for the Monarch’s advisers. 





An incident has occurred in Germany which excited a 
perfectly extraordinary degree of interest. The Czar is 
staying at Hesse Darmstadt, his wife’s native place, and 
the Grand Duke of Baden, who is the most liberal Sovereign 
in Germany, telegraphed his wish to call upon his highly 
placed relative. The Czar telegraphed back in a way described 
as “curt” that he did not wish for the visit, and all Germany 
rose in commotion. The Kaiser and Czar were quarrelling, 
Hesse and Baden were at loggerheads, the Czarina had been 
insulted about her conversion to the Greek Church, the 
“English” ladies of the Royal houses were fighting the 
“German” ladies,—the explanations were endless and often 
silly. Letters, however, have passed between Carlsruhe and 
Darmstadt, and the incident is officially declared to have been 
“closed.” By far the most probable explanation is that the 
Empress of Russia, who enjoys running about at Darmstadt 
as if she were a girl again, felt bored by the idea of a cere- 
monial visit, and that the Emperor, in kindness to her, stopped 
it by a message which, like most messages by telegraph, was 
“curt.” The story is only important as showing, with many 
other facts, how completely the Royalties on the Continent 
have recovered their personal importance. 


We regret to record the death on Wednesday morning, 
from strangulated hernia, of the Princess Mary, Duchess 
of Teck, the most popular of all the cadets of the 
Royal house. She was born in 1834. Though a first 
cousin of the Queen and mother of the future Queen- 
Consort, the Duchess latterly stood at an immense dis- 
tance from the throne, more, we think, than seventy 
steps, the German Emperor, for one, being nearer than 
herself. Englishmen, however, forgot that in their strong 
liking for her frank ways, her genuine kindliness, and 
her habit of interesting herself in their pursuits and needs. 
She was connected in different ways with scores of benevolent 
societies, for many of which she was willing to undergo 
much fatigue and considerable annoyance. She was, in 
fact, really good, in the half-rough, half-dignified way which 
Englishmen prefer to everything except an aristocratic 
gentleness. It was a singular incident in the career of the 
Duchess, who ultimately made a marriage not quite Royal, 
that Napoleon III., just before the coup d'état, selected her 
as his future Empress, and formally or informally offered 
her his hand. A Protestant with a popular fibre in her 
nature and great common-sense, the Princess might have 
changed his destiny, and that of France. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking to his con- 
stituents at Stirling on Monday, showed himself no more 
able than his colleagues to suggest any definite line of policy. 
After a rather half-hearted reference to Home-rule, he dealt 


a a iss 
had formed the deliberate intention of smashing the Union, 
he might say of their policy that its wickedness wag on! 
equalled by its folly. “If the policy were successfy] th, 
employers of labour would be left face to face with surly and 
aggrieved and discontented men.” There were, he admitted 
however, limits to the interferenceofthe men. If interference 
were pushed too far it would be fatal to the trade of the country 
The introduction of forty-eight hours a week into Government 
workshops had been amply justified by the results, Al] thig 
is very true and very sensible, but unfortunately does not help 
forward a solution for the employers’ grievance, that the 
Unions have passed the limit of interference, and not content 
with collective bargaining as to hours, wages, and conditions 
of labour, attempt to deal with the question of output. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman also referred to the Indian 
Frontier War and to foreign policy, but here his remarks 
were of a very conventional order. Of the advocacy of any 
special principles there was not a word. There was plenty to 
show that the speech was made by an enemy of the Govern. 
ment; nothing that it was made by a man with a distinct 
policy which he was anxious to impress on the country. 


Mr. Courtney, speaking at Liskeard on Wednesday last, 
made a very interesting defence of the aid given by the 
Government to voluntary schools,—a speech which will {J} 
the rectories with delight. That the supporters of voluntary 
schools should also have to pay School Board rates was, he 
declared, an inequality which they were entitled to resent, 
The Opposition leaders steadily passed by this complaint, 
though they were perfectly well acquainted with all the con. 
ditions of the Education problem. “The situation was, in 
fact, entirely parallel to what used to obtain in the old days, 
when Dissenters were forced to pay Church rates in support 
of the fabric of the church which they did not use, at the 
same time that they had to keep up their own chapels and 
places of worship.” He did not know how the Opposition 
got over the difficulty, but the only explanation which 
occurred to him was “that whereas on the former occasion 
they were on the side of the minority who resented the pay. 
ment of a tax which they did not like, they were now on the 
side of the majority which approved of a tax which was 
levied on others.” Few clerical Tories have gone further than 
this in setting forth the grievance of those who pay both 
subscriptions and rates. Mr. Courtney ended his speech by 
warning the voluntary schools that if they wanted to make 
sure of the continuance of the new grant they ought to try 
to interest the parents in the management of the schools. 
The speech was very characteristic of its author, and will fall 
like a bomb-shell among the Political Dissenters, who have 
always looked upon Mr. Courtney as at heart with them. To 
find him defending, and defending in such terms, their pet 
aversion, voluntary schools, will be indeed a blow. 


On Wednesday Mr. Frederic Harrison at a meeting of the 
Irish Literary Society made a most interesting speech on 
Burke, though, as we think, he was on the whole far too 
eulogistic. Burke was the greatest of rhetoricians—we use 
the word in its older and better sense—and he was also a con- 
siderable political thinker, but to true statesmanship he can 
lay no claim. The world in which Barke lived, said Mr. 
Harrison, ‘was a world of narrow prejudices, of party 
violence, of mean and ambitions spirits, amidst whom Burke 
soared like a superior being.” Surely this is going much too 
far. Could anything have been more narrow, more prejudiced, 
more full of party violence, or more unworthy of a free and 
noble spirit than the way in which Barke attacked Warren 
Hastings? His language and his conduct would have been 
gross and unseemly if he had been an Old Bailey advocate. 
Yet Burke at the Hastings trial was not a professional 
advocate, but a man undertaking a great public trust, and 
one of a semi-judicial character. But though it is impossible 
to study Barke closely and at first hand, and say that he soars 
like a superior being, he was, we admit, one of the greatest mas- 
ters of political diagnosis that the world has ever seen. He 
brought little in the way of rereedy for the ills he described, but 
his insight was beyond praise. When he said of the Jacobins 
that they would rather “tyrannise in a parish of atheists 
than rule the whole Christian world,” and declared that their 
benefits were superficial, their errors fundamental, he showed 
that he had recognised the true and essential spirit of 





with the Engineers’ Strike. If it was true that the masters 





Jacobinism at its very birth. 
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We note with great satisfaction that Mr. T. W. Russell, 
speaking at Fintona on Tuesday, entered a strong plea for 
equal treatment of Catholics and Protestants as regards 
University education in Ireland. “Put yourselves in the 
place of the Catholics,” he said to his Protestant audience, “ and 
see how you would like the experience of Dublin University 
entirely in the hands of your religious opponents, with the 
Fellows and Professors all Jesuits, with the Catholic Divinity 
School there instead of at Maynooth, and mass being sung 
every day in the chapel.” No doubt in theory Trinity College 
is as open to Catholics as to Protestants, but since the Roman 
Catholics object to a mixed University, and will not make use 
of it, Trinity College remains what it is by tradition, a Pro- 
testant seat of learning. In Ireland the only fair plan is to 
give the Catholics a University of their own as well endowed 
as Trinity College. We trust that the Government are bear- 
ing the matter in mind, and that they will without delay give 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church what she desires and 
deserves. Next Session is bound to be an Irish Session. 
Why should not the Government have a University Bill as 
well as a Local Government Bill P 


The Cape Times of September 29th gives an account of a visit 
to the slave-market opened by the Cape Government in Cape 
Town, at which the Bechuana prisoners are disposed of to 
farmers who desire indentured labourers. Probably the 
account is a little written-up, but the ugly fact remains that 
a specially odious form of slavery—the sale of prisoners of war 
—has come into existence. But though we feel bound to makea 
protest in regard to the reaction against the English view of 
slavery which is taking place in South Africa, we do not say 
that the home Government is to blame. We gave responsible 
government to the Colony, and we cannot take back that gift. 
What we can do is to insist that the Imperial forces shall never 
be used to put down native risings without a strict agreement 
that the Colonial Office is to participate in the final settle- 
ment. Under ordinary circumstances we must look to the 
growth of a healthier sentiment in the Colony itself. We 
are glad to see signs of this in the meeting of the South 
African Political League, presided over by Mr. Rose-Innes, 
an account of which is given in a telegram in Thursday’s 
Times. It is evident that Mr. Rose-Innes and his friends are 
hestirring themselves in the matter of the treatment of the 
natives. That isa hopeful sign. One meeting of protest at 
Cape Town is worth a hundred at Exeter Hall. Indeed we 
are not sure that action here does not sometimes do more 
harm than good, for it gives the men on the spot an excuse 
for not. coming forward and sweeping their own doorsteps 
clean, to use Mr. Rose-Innes’s metaphor. 


The vacant Puisne Judgeship has been given to Mr. 
Darling. The Opposition newspapers have been making a 
great fuss about this appointment, declaring it to be a political 
job, and insisting that Mr. Darling knows no law, has no 
practice, and is altogether quite unfit for the Bench. No 
doubt the Lord Chancellor might have found many eligible 
barristers with much larger practices than Mr. Darling, but 
we cannot help thinking the whole outcry has been very much 
overdone. We have no cause to defend Mr. Darling, but a 
sense of common fairness obliges us to point out that Mr. 
Darling has acted as a special Commissioner of Assize, 
and that while thus exercising the functions of a Judge 
he has shown himself eminently capable of conducting 
jndicial proceedings. Mr. Justice Darling’s friends may 
remember that when Lord Blackburne was made a Judge 
the appointment was denounced with the utmost fury as a 
gross job and as a scandal because the new Judge had no 
practice. Yet Lord Blackburne proved as good a Judge as 
ever sat on the Bench. We must note another legal appoint- 
ment, and one about which there will be no two opinions. Mr. 
Jastice Vaughan Williams is to have the Lord Justiceship 
vacated by Lord Ludlow. The new member of the Court of 
Appeal has all the qualities which ought to belong to a great 
Jadge,—high character, sound learning, vigilance, and abso- 
lute fearlessness. Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams is the 
sort of Judge who would commit the Heir-Apparent, or what 
18 more in these days, a Cabinet Minister, for contempt, with- 
out thinking he had done anything in the least noteworthy. 





Lord Rosmead (Sir Hercules Robinson) died at his house 


Had Lord Rosmead not allowed himself to be persuaded inte 
returning to South Africa in 1895 his career would have been 
a very successful one, for during the nine years of his 
first Governorship he undoubtedly did notable service to the 
Empire. The end of his career, and his betrayal by the man 
for whom he had done so much, and who had induced him to 
go back to Cape Town, was exceedingly pathetic. It says 
much for our public life that during the troubled end of his 
career Lord Rosmead received nothing but fair and just 
treatment from all sides. Under the circumstances it would 
have been unjust to blame him, and he never was blamed. 


The war between the officers and men in the engineering 
trade is a little nearer peace, because five-sixths of the men’s 
resources accumulated in the Union treasury have been 
spent. Moreover, though neither the Federation nor the 
Society have yet frankly accepted the scheme for a conference 
laid before them by the Board of Trade, both show a 
sulky willingness to discuss its terms. The masters say the 
demand for an eight-hour day must be given up, and the 
men say that if they surrender it the notices for a lock-out 
ought to be simultaneously withdrawn. Both demands are 
fair if the conference is to be really an arbitrating body, but 
that is not certain, the bitterness of feeling being still very 
great. It is contended by men like Mr. George Livesey that 
it will never be ended until the employers and the mer 
together establish a profit-sharing system, with the long-term 
engagements which that system necessarily involves, and he 
urges both, through the Times, to consider this solution. Mr. 
Livesey, we need not say, is no Socialist, but an experienced 
employer of labour who dreads the Socialist trend of the new 
Unionism, and who has carried out his idea successfully in 
the great gasworks under his control. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, made 
an important speech on Thursday at Bristol, in the course of 
which he clearly explained the position of the Government about 
the currency. It is divided in opinion, but unanimous as to 
conduct. Monometallism may be true, or bimetallism may 
be true, but the Government will not tamper with the 
standard or override the refusal of the Indian Government 
to reopen its mints. Sir Michael was a trifle sardonic over 
the statement of that Government that it was preparing to 
establish a gold standard, wishing, he said, to know more 
particularly how they were going to do it. So do we, 
having always been taught to believe that gold poured 
into India disappeared like rain falling upon sand. It is, 
however, quite true, as Mr. Macleod says in the Times, that 
masses of gold, perhaps three hundred millions sterling, do 
exist in India, most of it hoarded, and it is also true, and 
very puzzling, that in the native States gold mohurs do keep 
afloat. If we are not mistaken, the Travancore Treasury 
pays in gold and silver indifferently, and issues a wonder- 
fully small gold coin, thinner than the tin of a capsule. 
Native travellers from native States bring quantities of 
mohurs to London, where they are eagerly purchased to use 
in jewellery. 


The latest telegrams from New York are favourable to 
Mr. Low’s chances of election as Mayor, that is, to the victory 
of the decent citizens. There was reason to believe that Mr. 
George, the agrarian fanatic, would at the last moment exert 
his great popularity with the discontented in favour of Mr. 
Low, and his sudden death will have the same effect. Mr. Low 
should win on Tuesday, unless there is an underground 
agreement between the Democrat and Republican “ machiner” 
to keep him ont. 

The polling in the Barnsley division of Yorkshire took 
place on Thursday, in a thick fog. The result, which was 
declared on Friday, was as follows :— 


Walton (L) eee eee eee oat 6,744 
Te ee! wel te a 
Curran (I L) asi eee aaa ‘ead 1,091 


In 1895 Lord Compton’s poll was 6,820. In 1892 it was 6,739. 
The Unionist poll in those elections was,—1895, 4,633 ; and in 
1892, 3,498. It will thus be seen that there has been no 
accession of strength to the Home-rulers, and that the Inde- 
pendent candidate has drawn his votes chiefly from the 
Unionists. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on ‘riday, 111}. - 





in London on Thursday evening between 8 and 9 o’clock. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE DISPUTE WITH FRANCE. 


“TT would be an everlasting disgrace if France and 

England should go to war for some African 
rivulet.” Sosaid Lord Dufferin during one of our periodic 
squabbles with France in regard to African boundaries. 
The sentiment is one which we share to the full, and so, 
we believe, does not only the present Cabinet, but the whole 
British public. But though we feel most strongly that it 
would be a disgrace to civilisation to plunge France and 
England into war over a quarrel about the Niger Hinter- 
Jand, we cannot ignore, and cannot ask our readers to 
ignore, the fact that the obligation to be reasonable and con- 
ciliatory is quite as strong on France as upon us. There 
must be concessions to avoid war, but the- concessions 
must not all be made by England. We cannot, while we 
insist that our “forward” men shall moderate their demands 
and control their desire to grab, help insisting that the 
French “forwards” must also be kept well in hand. It 
is impossible in a matter like the present for one 
country to do all the giving way. We say this not 
so much because we believe in the intrinsic value of 
the woods, waters, and wastes of the Niger Hinterland, 
as because we realise that if we are to keep on good 
terms with France, France must respect us, and France 
never will respect us if we are perpetually showing her 
that we will do anything for a quiet life. If the present 
transaction could close on its apparent completion and have 
no after-consequences, we should not be greatly troubled at 
the prospect of letting this or that black town go to France 
though it was ours by right. But all political experience 
shows that in dealings between nations suchtransactionscan- 
not be closed and leaveno consequences. If we let the French 
Government, at the bidding of the Jingo Colonial group, 
take what belongs to us and encroach upon rights which, 
if there is any such thing as international comity, ought 
to be considered as ours beyond all question, we shall not 
be ending an unpleasant situation, but only preparing for 
ourselves a whole crop of fresh difficulties. The French, 
like most other Governments, carries on a perpetual 
struggle with its Jingoes. The Jingoes, in effect, are 
always urging some “firm” or “strong” or “ decisive” 
action, and the Government which has a sense of responsi- 
bility and of proportion is always “fighting off” the 
Jingo pressure by declarations that such and such things 
are impossible, or are not worth the sacrifices demanded, 
or would create international difficulties and so end in 
war. The country, though anxious to have successes 
which do not cost too much, is usually inclined to side 
with the Government. This, however, is not the case if 
the Chauvinists can say: ‘ Pish! there is no danger; you 
have only to keep up a really firm tone and the other side 
is certain to give way;’ and then can add, ‘Did we not 
at last induce you to take a high line a year ago, and was 
it not quite successful? All your fears about war ended in 
smoke. The firm tone won at once and there was no more 
trouble.’ When the Chauvinists can take that line and 
can point to plain facts in corroboration, the pressure on 
the Government becomes almost irresistille. ‘A little 
bluff did the trick last time, why not again ?’ is an argu- 
ment which is naturally most attractive. But it is one 
which may be fraught with most terrible consequences in 
international intercourse, for in the end it is almost sure to 
bring nations towar. At last the Chauvinists go too far, and 
then nothing but luck such as no one has any right to expect 
can prevent war. Our Government, then, if only to avoid 
future troubles, dare not buy a quiet life by simply giving 
in to France on the Niger. At this very moment, indeed, 
we are reaping the results of concessions made without a 
proper quid pro guo,—concessions made, that is, merely in 
order to secure a quiet life. In the case of Tunis we 
made every sort of concession to France, and it now 
appears that we did so simply because France worried 
us and was very firm, and because her Jingoes clamoured 
and talked of the awful consequences of not giving way. 
Now this past willingness to give way is, we fear, getting 
us,into trouble in regard to the Niger. The French 
Chauvinists cry to their Government, ‘Take a firm, line 
and they will yield now as they did a month or two 
ago about Tunis,’ and their advice is so strongly backed 
up by facts that it is very difficult for the French 
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Government not to follow it. If they make concessions 
to England, they know they will have to face the oute 

that if they had only stood firmer they would have carrisg 
their own way as usual. We have thus by our polic 
of conceding everything to France which we did 4 
think worth fighting about, as it were, demoralised the 
French Government and raised up obstacles against our. 
selves. They would not be human if they did not argue = 
‘Of course we don’t want war with England, but is 
it likely that England, after conceding so much jn 
the case of Siam, of Madagascar, of Tunis, is going 
to make a last stand over a petty matter in West 
Africa? Assuredly not. We have only, then, got to 
stand tirm and let it be understood that no power on 
earth will move us, and we are sure to win.’ We do 
not, of course, blame the French Government for takine 
up that attitude. Under the circumstances it is a very 
natural, though a very dangerous one. 


In our opinion, then, it is necessary for our Govern. 
ment to insist upon the maintenance of our rights and 
the due observance of all agreements and undertakings, 
We do not, of course, mean by this that they should shut the 
door on all bargaining as to these rights. If France 
likes to offer us something in consideration for the abro. 
gation of this or that right, we should consider the offer, 
and consider it in a friendly and liberal spirit. What 
we must not do is to give away what is our own merely 
because France says “ very firmly ” that be our claims what 
they may, she means to have it. That is an attitude which 
must never be allowed to win a concession, even if the con- 
cession can be regarded as quite unimportant. The only 
exception to that rule is when you are quite sure that you 
will never see the bullying negotiator again. Then, and 
then only, you may for a quiet life allow yourself to be 
bluffed out of something you do not want. But while 
our negotiators must not make concessions in considera- 
tion of bullying, but only for value received, they must 
also be careful that they do not themselves fall into 
the French habit of trying to make doubtful claims 
good by backing them strongly. We have got quite 
enough of the world already, and it would be peculiarly 
odious for us to try this form of grab, however great the 
temptation. We fear we have let a good many things 
slip in West Africa through our carelessness, but where 
they have slipped let us recognise the fact, and not attempt 
to recover lost ground by straining international agreements, 
or by other acts which will not beara full examination. We 
do not suppose we are doing this, for itis not an English habit, 
but there is always a danger of such things happening when 
bargaining is goingon. In this case, however, we ought to 
keep specially free from it. What we must enforce are our 
just rights, but nothing more. Though we have written 
somewhat pessimistically on the whole subject of the 
West African dispute, we do not believe that there is 
any actual danger of hostilities breaking out over the 
matter. : One does not like to use the word “ war” when 
one is speaking of France, for, with all our mutual 
wranglings and jealousies, the two nations really like and 
respect each other. Still, sometimes it is better to look 
things in the face and speak out. We do not believe there 
is any real chance of war, because France would like nothing 
less than going to war with us. She does not seriously 
believe that she could destroy our sea-power, and without 
beating us at sea she could not really injure us. On the 
other hand, even if we did net manage to entirely destroy 
her fleet, we should knock her Colonial Empire to pieces. 
No doubt we should also be greatly injured by a war with 
France, but that would be a poor consolation to the 
French. Let us run over some of the consequences of 
war to France. To begin with, our ports would be closed 
to France, and therefore all French sugar, French wines 
and French brandy, and French goods generally, must 
seek our ports by indirect means, and so at a great 
disadvantage. But the competition for the English 
market is so keen just now that this would simply mean 
giving an advantage to the commercial rivals of France. 
Take it as a whole, unless we lost command of the sea, 
which is hardly conceivable, and so risked invasion, 
France would suffer very much more than we should by war. 
We dismiss the idea of France obtaining allies to fight us. 
Germany would prefer to see France weakened by a war 


with England, and Russia did not make the alliance with 
the idea of being drawn into war on account of the Niger. 


Russia would no doubt say: ‘If Germany attacks you we 
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will of course join you, but not otherwise.’ Remember, too, 
that if Germany and the Triple Alliance attacked France 
while at war with England, the Triple would have become 
a Quadruple Alliance,—the very thing which Germany 
has been longing for since she lost Russia’s friendship. 
Depend upon it, if France wants to bring on the great 
war, she will try to fight without having England on the 
side of Germany. That is, she will not make war on 
England, and give Germany the chance of getting over 
the inevitable struggle on specially advantageous terms. 
We do not believe, then, that France will make war about 
the Niger Hinterland, for French statesmen are excellent 
at estimating chances. But though our Government are, 
of course, well aware of this, we trust that they will not 
let it influence them in their negotiations. We want our 
rights, but we do not want to get an inch of territory out 
of France, because in the long-run we may depend upon 
France refusing to fight us. There is room for France in 
the world as well as for us,and we want to see the French 
in secure possession of a great African Empire. It isin the 
interests of civilisation, and also of England, that France 
should be a world-Power. As long as we keep command 
of the sea—and when we do not we have ceased to exist— 
the Colonial Empires of other Powers are simply bonds 
given to us for good behaviour. France is bound over in 
the sum of Indo-China, Madagascar, and her African 
Empire to keep the peace. The greater the value of the 
bond, the greater the security against it being broken. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


UR countrymen are wrong in thinking that war 
between Spain and America will not concern them, 
that, in fact, they can sit in their usual style looking on 
as at a most interesting play. It will concern them a 
good deal. Not to mention the immediate rise which will 
occur in the price of wheat, there will be, as we are the 
Sea Power, most dangerous and difficult questions to be 
faced, of neutrality, of search, of privateering, and of the 
supply by unlicensed speculators of the munitions of war. 
It is not quite unimportant to us that Spain should be 
solvent, for her insolvency will involve a “ grand crash ” in 
banking circles in Paris; while anarchy in Spain, which might 
be a result of submission to demands from Washington, 
would throw the whole European system into confusion, per- 
haps wake most dangerous ambitions both as to Spain and 
as to Morocco, which she still regards as her reversionary 
estate. We are not sure either that in the present position 
of Europe, which is avoiding war by the sort of strain 
with which a coalition avoids differences of opinion, the 
very fact of war existing, may not have a highly disturbing 
effect, dividing as it will the sympathies of great popula- 
tions, and rousing the dynastic fears which wake whenever 
a Republic shows itself strong for actual conflict. With 
gunpowder barrels lying about shooting is not altogether 
a safe practice. 


The chances of such a collision do, we fear, gravely con- 
cern us, and so far as we can perceive, the chances are not 
in favour of peace. The Americans, we take it, though 
not, perhaps, intent on war, are not indisposed to risk it. 
They are moved, to begin with, by the oppressions in 
Cuba, of which they see far more than we do, and 
which are now admitted to be very bad, the keynote of the 
Weyler policy being that the “paciftcos”"—that is, the 
population which declines to fight—must be ruined, lest 
the insurgents should utilise their resources. They have 
consequently been expelled from their estates and farms, 
and driven into the towns, where they have no means of 
subsistence. A policy like that would produce horrible 
scenes, even if the army were English or German or 

Merican, and Cuba is occupied by a Spanish army, 
Which, from mismanagement} is compelled when outside 

avana to maintain itself,’ feed itself, and pay itself as a 
guerilla army would. « Then+all the best information 
shows that’ the Western population of the Union, which 
has a traditional dislike of ‘Spaniards, and confuses the 
pure Spaniards of Old’ Spain with the mixed’ Spaniards of 

ew Spain, is in a restless mood," dissatisfied with its 
daily life, hungering for some éxcitement, and, from its 
social organisation, wholly devoid of any dread of war. 
And finally, even if we reject the statement of the Times’ 
Madrid correspondent about the existence of a vast 
American syndicate which hopes to make of Cuba an 


enormously profitable estate, it can hardly be doubted 
that the: great Protectionist interest beyond the Atlantic 
would approve rather than disapprove any occasion for 
heavy expenditure, such as would make a low Tariff once 
more unpopular, and indeed impossible. We find it 
difficult to believe, therefore, that the American Govern- 
ment—which, recollect, is a very haughty Government, 
and quite believes itself the strongest in the world—will 
recede in any way from its declarations, which are that 
Cuba must be pacified at once, and that if it is not pacified 
public feeling in America will compel intervention. 

No one denies that General Woodford in his communica- 
tions with the Duke of Tetuan stated this as a fact, though 
he may have disclaimed any wish to use it as a menace. Yet 
of the pacification there is little prospect. The fighting 
section of the Cubans have rejected the autonomy offered 
them by the new Ministry, the Autonomistas give Spain 
no active help because uncertain what autonomy will 
mean, and real autonomy it is not in the power of Sefior 
Sagasta to bestow. If Spain is not to be driven into 
bankruptcy, she must retain the power of taxing Cuba to 
relieve Spanish finance, and no honest plan of autonomy 
is consistent with that taxation. Nor—and this is the 
crux of the whole situation—do we feel sure that the 
Government of the Queen-Regent anxiously desires to 
avoid war. If the new Ministry is convinced that the 
Cubans will not yield, its best road out of an impossible 
situation might be war, for which, according to American 
accounts, it has just provided a pretext by threatening, if 
the filibusters are not stopped, to search all American 
ships on their way to Cuba. The Americans have fought 
over that claim before, and will, we may rest assured, 
fight again before it is allowed. Victory in war would of 
course end the Spanish difficulties, while defeat would 
allow the Government to give up Cuba without affronting 
the Spanish idea of honour, and so, as the Times’ corre- 
spondent affirms, endangering the Monarchy itself. We 
believe his account of Spanish pride, strong as it is, is 
strictly within the truth, and he might have added that 
this pride is all the more irritable just now because of 
the prevailing discontent. There exists in Spain, as we 
understand the situation, a definite sentiment of respect 
for the Queen-Regent, whose proud and independent 
character and devotion to her son’s interests please the 
people ; and there also exists a perceptible wish that the 
boy King, the only child in history born with the crown 
on his head, should have a fair chance of showing whether 
he is competent torule. But besides these feelings is a great 
body of dissatisfaction, rising in the Southern provinces 
to acute discontent. The towns are frightened by the 
expenditure, the country folk writhe under a tenure which 
leaves them always poor and overworked, and both are 
made savage by a demand on their children equal, when 
the relative populations are remembered, to a demand on 
Great Britain for five hundred thousand lads in three years. 
If that demand saves Spain it will be forgiven, but if not, 
if almost every household in every village is to have a 
dead son or a sick son, and nothing to show for that 
misfortune, the hatred of Madrid may include the throne, 
and even, though the Carlists do not think so, kingship 
in the abstract. Spain has never passed through the 
Revolution, and Spain humbled and despoiled by mis- 
government, or, if you will, by the misfortunes of its 
Government, may yet determine to pass through that fire. 
She has an idea, remember, which, though latent, is very 
strong, that in renouncing federalism she gave up her 
proper destiny. 

We must add—for it is essential to our argument, though 
we have pressed the point before—that our countrymen ex- 
aggerate the difference between the power of the Union and 
the power of Spain. Ultimately that difference is enormous, 
but it does not appear so to Spanish eyes. Spaniards think, 
erroneously, that by a system of privateering they could 
put an end to American trade, only a portivn of which, 
as they forget, is carried on in American bottoms.. They 
think that they could make the landing of an American 
army in Cuba an excessively risky and difficult operation, 
and they believe that if an’ army landed in the island their 
own great army there would be able to defeat it. The 
Spaniards, with ‘more reason than Englishmen think, 
believe in their’ own soldiers, and attribute their failure 
in Cuba to*any ‘cause’ rather than ‘military incompetence 
or want of ‘réadiness' for’ battle. In’ short, while they 





expect to be ‘beatén ‘in the’ long-run, and fully share the 
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English opinion as to the resources of the great Republic, 
they do not expect to be defeated with ridiculous ease, or 
to be in any way dishonoured by the war, which, again, 
will furnish a full excuse both for more searching taxation 
and for compromises with the most pressing national 
creditors. We fear, therefore, that they mean to accept 
war, or possibly to provoke it; and as the Americans are 
in much the same temper, we regard the war as something 
more than possible. It would almost certainly save the 
throne of Alphonso II., who would be regarded in defeat 
as a victim of undeserved misfortune; and to save that 
throne at any hazard is necessarily and justifiably the one 
preoccupation of the Queen-Regent, who has a great deal 
of that capacity for a kind of serene dominance which has 
for centuries kept the Hapsburgs at the top of their world. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Si CHARLES DILKE occupies, and must continue 

to occupy as long as his public career lasts, the 
position of a political outsider,—a man who stands at the 
edge of the fight and watches how it is going. Hence his 
opinion as to the condition of the Liberal party is peculiarly 
valuable. He knows exactly what is going on in the inner 
councils of the party, and yet his judgment is not warped 
by any personal ambitions or predilections. He is nota 
sericas candidate for office, and thus his eyes are not 
briaded by the desire that this or that group or leader 
should win the day. With these great advantages for 
forming a correct diagnosis of the condition of the Liberal 
p «ty, what does Sir Charles Dilke say? Almost exactly 
what we have said again and again in these columns,— 
namely, that the Liberal party has at pnesent no more 
got a definite policy than a definite leader, and that till it 
does get a definite and a coherent policy it cannot hope to 
win. As Sir Charles Dilke put it, the policy of the 
existing Liberal leaders seems to be to wait like molluscs 
on the shore till the tide flows once more. 


Naturally enough Sir Charles Dilke condemned this 
policy, and showed how hopeless it was to expect any 
good results from such an attitude. With merciless 
knife he dissected the corpse of the Liberal party, and 
showed the reasons for its dissolution. The moderate 
members of the party wanted, he said, to take up reform 
of the House of Lords and registration reform. But, 
said Sir Charles Dilke, he had grave doubts “ whether the 
one was not dangerous and the other not worth fighting 
for.” That is a very interesting statement. That reform 
of the House of Lords, even if an improvement to the 
Constitution, would be an injury to the Radical party and 
its aims, cannot, we think, be doubted for a moment. 
Those who declare that no drag is wanted on the coach, 
and that to use one on the sacred wheels of progress is an 
infamy, cannot seriously propose to put the drag in order 
and make it more effective. But to reform the House of 
Lords is to perfect the drag on legislation. Hence a 
proposal to reform the House of Lords made on the 
behalf of people who believe that we have already 
too much putting on of the drag is clearly an absurdity. 
Radicals who advocate a reform of the House of 
Lords do not mean business, and know that they 
do not, and this knowledge, as always in such cases, 
paralyses them. What Sir Charles Dilke says as to 
registration reform is, however, still more important. 
We are not inclined to agree with those who regard Sir 
Charles Dilke as a sort of universal expert whose know- 
ledge of details is almost superhuman. His knowledge 
in many cases is both superficial and mechanical, and is 
never corrected by sound judgment. If, however, he 
knows anything, it is the details of electoral law and of 
the wirepullers’ dreary trade. Depend upon it, if Sir 
Charles Dilke says that his party will not gain anything 
worth gaining by registration reform, that is as near the 
fact as it is possible to get. We have always thought as 
much. To begin with, it is very difficult to touch the 
electoral qualification without touching also the distribu- 
tion of seats. But if seats are to be distributed in the 
United Kingdom on democratic principles, the Liberal 
party must be condemned to another seven years of 
opposition. And even supposing that the granting of 
“One vote one value” could be avoided, we doubt whether 
registration reform could possibly pay the Radical 
party. Registration reform must include alterations in 
the lodger franchise, and alterations which would in 





a 
the towns add thousands of Unionist votes. Thus, a 
Sir Charles Dilke shows, the party are keenly divided as to 
the policy of reform of the House of Lords, and reform of 
the Registration laws. On Foreign and Colonial matters 
there is, he declares, no sort of agreement in the party. 
“Liberals,” said Sir Charles Dilke, “ were disunited with 
regard to {all these questions.” Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey “ were in favour of the African policy. Man 
Radicals were bitterly opposed to it, and connected it with 
that general desire for other people’s lands which to them 
seemed mere plunder, and a newer and worse form of 
Jingoism than that against which they had protested in 
1878.” It was the same in regard to the general Imperial 
question. ‘“ While Radicals differed among themselves ag 
to the African Colonial policy, they differed also as to the 
military and naval policy which the needs and the extension 
of the Empire either justified or occasioned.” What Sir 
Charles Dilke said, or rather hinted, as to the leadership 
showed that here alsothere was a total absence of agreement, 
He professed, on the part of the Radicals, to prefer no claim 
to choose who should be leader, but he pointed out that 
the Radicals “had a natural bias in favour of leaders who 
believed in the principles which they taught, but, other 
things being equal, merely personal questions did not 
attract them.” In a word, he told the country that the 
Liberal party were heartily agreed about nothing, and in 
open disagreement about everything that was important, 
and that till they cleared their ideas and concentrated 
their efforts on a definite policy they would never return 
to power. 


All this is so true that it has become a common. 
place, — something hardly worth stating, unless, of 
course, as a preface to a new line of policy that 
will disperse the clouds and reanimate the Liberal 
party. As may be supposed, then, Sir Charles Dilke 
did not draw his dismal picture of the state of the 
Liberal party without producing at the same time 
suggestions for remedying the evils he depicted, and for 
putting the party on its legs once again. What were his 
suggestions ? What was the policy which was to rescue 
the party from the slough of despond? It is almost 
inconceivable, yet a fact, that Sir Charles Dilke proposes 
to reunite, revivify, and re-establish his party by a policy 
of ‘‘ moderate Home-ruleall round.” Could anything more 
hopelessly fatuous be conceived by the mind of political 
man? If there is one question which is flabby, dull, and 
dead it is “‘Home-rule all round.” It is based on no 
popular demand, and satisfies no nationalaspiration. Itis, 
in truth, merely a clever academic scheme for appearing to 
satisfy Ireland without apparently breaking up the Union, 
and for making our Constitution a federal one without any 
one knowing it. “ Home-rule all round ” is emphatically 
one of those compromises which not only is wanted by no 
one, but is exasperatingly odious to the people it is 
specially meant to conciliate, because, while it does not 
give them what they want, it can be represented as 
entirely satisfying their demands. For this reason the 
Irish hate “Home-rule all round” with a deadly hatred. 
They know that it would result, and is meant to result, in 
giving them far less than they want, and in stifling rather 
than in encouraging their national aspirations. The Scotch 
people, as a whole, do not want it, because they are by no 
means provincial in their instincts, and a little Parliament 
at Edinburgh would become hopelessly provincial. English 
Liberals, on the other hand, look on “ Home-rule all round ” 
with the utmost alarm. The English provincial Parlia- 
ment or Parliaments, supposing that England is to be cut 
up into cantons, would be hopelessly Conservative, and 
whenever extreme things were done by the Radicals in 
the other provinces there would be sure to be intense 
reactions in the English Parliaments. Wales is probably 
the only part of the country which would welcome “ Home- 
rule all round,” and when Wales found that it meant 
autonomy in finance as well as in laws even Wales would 
object. Yet it is with this ridiculous proposal that Sir 
Charles Dilke hopes to charm back life into the Liberal 
party. No doubt Sir Charles adds, as a sort of rider to his 
proposal for ‘ Home-rule all round,” “and radical reform 
in all the principal parts of the United Kingdom,” but this 
is clearly merely a piece of common form, for Sir Charles 
Dilke is most careful not to say inwhat his radical reforms 
consist. In fact, he instantly drops the subject to enlarge 
on the beauties of “Home-rule all round,” and ends his 
speech with the following eulogium on that maladroit 
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invention. “ Moderate Home-rule all round,” he declared, 
«was not only the only policy possible for the Liberal 

y, but it would conduce to the prosperity of the land 
a 0 How desperate must be the condition of the 
arty when one of its most nimble and quick-witted 
members, and a member tied also by no sense of respon- 
sibility, can think of nothing better than this as a policy, 
our readers will be able to realise without any help from 
qs. To say that “Home-rule all round” is the only 
sible policy for the Liberal party is to say that the 
Liberal party has finally gone under. 

But though we feel so certain of the fatuity of adopting 
Home-rule all round” as the party cry, we admit that if 
we were in the position of the Home-rule chiefs we should 
find it extremely difficult to suggest a policy on which the 
party could rally. No doubt (1) abolition of the House of 
Lords and of all hereditary titles and the constitution 
of a single supreme Chamber, (2) universal suffrage 


and equal electoral districts, (3) abolition of all in- | 


jirect taxation except on intoxicants, (4) compulsory 
jivision of all property among children at death, (5) 
nationalisation of railways and docks, (6) universal 
Disestablishment and Disendowment, would make a 
programme, and a programme very attractive to a certain 
number of the voters; but it would be a programme 
which would split the party as at present organised into 
a thousand fragments. The moderates would hate the 
single unlimited Chamber. The Liberal wirepullers would 
see ruin in universal suffrage and equal electoral districts. 
Compulsory division of property would be hated by 
thousands and really liked by comparatively few. The 
nationalisation of railways would mean the desertion of 
all the capitalists who still cling to the party in very 
large numbers; while Disestablishment would in the 
towns set up currents of resistance which would have 
an effect upon the party far beyond what would be 
expected by the London Radical journalists. They always 
fail to realise how many country Liberals are in the last 
resort Churchmen, and Churchmen who would leave the 
party if once they imagined the cause of religion were in 
danger. Butit must be in danger under any Disestablish- 
ment scheme which is to be popular with the extreme 
Radicals. Disestablishment with terms so liberal that 
the Church would keep its endowments would have no 
attraction whatever. We confess, then, that we can see 
no more than can the Liberal leaders where they are to 
find a policy. This, however, does not alter the fact that 
unless and until they do find a policy the Liberals are 
doomed to disappointment. The present Ministry has 
not had very good luck, but it has not committed blunders 
of the kind which make voters decide to try the other side 
at all costs. 





WHAT IS INVOLVED IN THE NEW YORK 
ELECTION ? 


Fv political events of recent times have attracted 


more eager attention than the municipal contest | 


now being waged in New York, the issue of which will 
be decided on Tuesday next. In America the intensity of 
interest is only less than that displayed in a Presidential 
election, and on this side of the Atlantic all friends of 
public order and civic progress are painfully eager to 
know on which side New York will range herself. We 

ave explained to our readers the positions of the various 
candidates, and the daily despatches from New York have 
enabled the British public generally to follow the develop- 
ments of the campaign and to speculate on the chances of 
the contest with almost as much knowledge as is avail- 
able on the spot. This is not the time for prediction or 
for balancing the claims of opposing forces, since the issue 
#880 800n to be determined, though one remark may be made 
on this head, viz., that the chances of Mr. Low are improving, 
that all the best elements in New York civic life are rally- 
ing to his support as they never rallied before, and that, 
unless at the last moment a secret understanding is 
arrived at between the forces of Mr. Croker and Senator 
Platt (as we hinted before might probably be looked for), 

t. Low has a very fair prospect of election. In that 
tase New York would probably enjoy the privilege of 

ving in her service the ablest and most cultivated 
Municipal administrator in the world. It would be a 
peal and political revolution for a city stained with a 
ong record of municipal corruption, and it really seems 





almost too good to be true. For recollect what powers 
Mr. Low would wield, and how entirely independent he 
would be of the wirepullers and the doubtful elements. It is 
quite conceivable that either of the old parties might 
elect a candidate personally beyond wheat but still in 
thraldom to the ring of office-seekers and party managers 
on his side, so that when he would do good evil would be 
ever present with him; but the new charter isa tremendous 
weapon which may be either used for good or ill. In the 
hands of either a bad or weak man it would produce 
immense mischief, in the hands of a strong and honest 
man it will be powerful for good. Therefore if a man like 
Mr. Low, of proved capacity and high public spirit, can 
be elected, the Greater New York will begin well; a high 
standard will at once be set up to which conformity will 
in the future be required, an impulse to good will have 
been imparted which will be felt all over the Unite¢ 
States, and which will moreover, even beyond the borders 
of the Republic, revive the drooping spirits of the sincere 
friends of democratic institutions. 

It is indeed precisely this element of deep interest in 
the possibility of the success of democracy which is 
causing all eyes to turn to New York, just as all eyes 
turned to America in the colossal conflict of a generation 
ago. The Republic started with certain democratic ideals ; 
can those ideals be realised, or must they be relegated to 
the limbo of exploded fancies and buried hopes whither 
so many fond illusions of the enthusiast have been con- 
signed? Is democracy, in short, the effusive outburst of 
a generous but mistaken enthusiasm for what Carlyle 
scornfully called the “ perfectibility of the species,” or has 
it any grounds of rational and moral validity? This 
great question is not settled; it is still in abeyance. At 
this moment a majority of the best minds of the civilised 
world do not believe in democracy. They see the low level 
of desire and attainment which seems to satisfy the 
average man. They see that all the really well-managed 
institutions of the world are practically, if not nominally, 
under the control of a few. They do not believe that the 
immensely complicated problems of modern society can or 
ought to be submitted to the uneducated judgment of 
multitudes. They contrast the well-governed bureaucratic 
cities of Germany with the ill-governed democratic cities 
of America, and they ask you how you can help drawing 
the inference which they draw, that democracy is a 
demonstrated failure, and that it must in the nature of 
things break down, at least in all large, complex industrial 
communities. There are those who, without going so far 
as this, are of opinion that democracy has come too soon, 
and that the French and American Revolutions were ill- 
judged, premature attempts to bring to a sudden birth the 
embryo which was slowly forming itself in the womb of 
time. They think the mass of men needed another century 
of moral discipline and intellectual culture before they 
were fitted to take their public affairs into their own 
hands. The actual experience of democratic government 
has also disillusionised not a few; not so much on the 
grounds hastily stated by Maine, but because of its 
tendency to produce almost the opposite result,—viz., to 
throw the masses into the hands of a few wirepullers. 
and so render them still the subjects of a rather sordid 
despotism while fancying themselves to be free and equal. 
Democracy, therefore, is at present under a cloud ; it has 
not performed, it is thought, what it promised, and it is 
suspected, or at least half suspected, that it never can. 
Our own attitude is that democracy must be accepted as 
a fact, as a necessary stage in human development, but 
that it has dangers of its own which are not yet under- 
stood, and certainly not guarded against. As Professor 
Goodnow, of Columbia University, has shown in his 
excellent work on “Municipal Problems,” no possible 
gain could accrue to New York from reversion to 
restricted suffrage. It is precisely the people of leisure 
and wealth in New York who have allowed things to drift, 
who have deliberately abdicated their right of superior 
culture to direct the civic life of the place, and whose 
cowardice has led a horde of foreign-born office-seekers to 
fasten on America’s greatest city as a prey. The discus- 
sion among the people of municipal questions also seems 
to be the one fruitful method by which the public interests 
and the daily thoughts of the mass can be raised to a 
higher level. Nobody can estimate the value, from an 
educational point of view, of a great campaign such as 
the present. Whatever happens, ideas will be brought 
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home which cannot be permanently lost. We do not 
believe that democracy can escape from the rule of the 
strong, which will be less veiled than under forms 
nominally less democratic. But the real hope for demo- 
cracy is that this strong rule will be first honest, and next 
intelligently understood and supported by the people, 
just as the strong rule of Lincoln was supported in the 
Civil War, or as the strong rule of any really great 
Premier would be supported in England in a time of 
public anxiety. The chief problem, however, is to make 
the people see that every moment is a crisis, and that 
strength and wisdom never can be allowed to become 
weary and take their rest. Had constant vigilance been 
exerted in New York there would have been no desperate 
efforts needed to rescue the city from the clutches of 
thieves. 

The election of Mr. Low by a good majority over 
the Platt and Croker factions would help on a democratic 
revival in Europe by showing that an immense democracy 
could rise to the needs of the occasion, that it could 
recognise and support a strong and honest man, and that 
it could understand the significance of the issues entrusted 
to its hands. A great Tammany victory, on the other 
hand, would aid reaction everywhere. A movement would 
probably arise in America for limiting the suffrage and 
for hedging in municipal life with all manner of restric- 
tions, which would themselves be largely futile because 
they would be manipulated by party votes in the State 
Legislatures. People who do not wish to be robbed and 
misgoverned would be inclined to throw themselves more 
heartily into the hands of class rulers, preferring their 
arbitrary clean-handedness to the corrupt and incompetent 
rule of “the mob.” We could not blame them for such 
an inference, yet it would evidently mean a long-continued 
period of political reaction. It would mean that the 
2volution of society since the Revolution was being thrust 
‘oack or deflected from its natural channel. It would 
reinforce the dreary political pessimism of the time by 
casting a lurid glow on the condition of American in- 
-stitutions and the failure of the world’s most democratic 
-people to solve a problem vital to the wellbeing of society. 
{t would, in a word, add to the forces of social despair. 
Superior culture would take up its parable at the “ many- 
headed beast,” which, in its turn, would seem once more 
to demonstrate its entire willingness to grovel at the feet 
of the most vulgar and corrupt demagogues, and to be 
indifferent to all that elevates and dignifies public life. 
And as tbe opportunity, under the new charter, for 
plundering the city successfully is held by many to be 
largely increased, it seems that the revival of the old era 
of Tammany contracts, blackmailing, and jobbery might, 
under a Tammany victory, make of New York a 
rotten, hopeless sink, at whose mere name self-respecting 
Americans would blush, and whose existence would prove 
the standing insoluble problem of American life. 

We do not think we exaggerate the importance of this 
conflict. It is part of the great war of Ormuzd and 
Ahbriman, of the powers of the light and the dark, and it 
is a very vital part. The popular imagination is right in 
fixing on this contest as of supreme interest and signifi- 
cance. The virus of corruption and misrule, either openly 
supported or privately winked at by some of the great 
moneyed corporations, has spread far and wide in American 
sities, even in some of the smaller municipalities of New 
England. A blow dealt at Tammany or its Republican 
ally would be felt everywhere; not a city would escape its 
moral influence. It would hearten the average citizen by 
destroying that fatal and easily nursed superstition that 
the strongholds of corruption are impregnable. The 
movement for purity and efficiency thus spreading in 
America would, in a measure, reassure Europe as to the 
character and destiny of her Transatlantic offspring, and 
would so fling a much-needed ray of light on a European 
situation at present overcast. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS IN AUSTRIA. 


WE do not believe that the Austrian Empire is in 
any danger of splitting up. Its organisation is 
cumbrous with its two kingdoms and sixteen “ Diets,” 
its races are many-tongued and all jealous of each other, 
and its, social body is divided into at least five castes—the 
noble, the military, the educated, the masses, and the 
Jews—which are divided from each other by singularly 








nornindige 
deep cleavages; but the Empire will not split up. It j 
held together by at least three bonds, which have ly 
their strength in hours of the deepest adversity, hours of 
defeat, of extreme poverty, and of almost Savage dis. 
content. The first of these bonds is that the dynagt 
is accepted in every kingdom and province as national 
and benefits, therefore, not only by the claim of the 
Crown to respect, which even in England is go stron 
but by the semi-filial feeling for the Monarch which 
in Russia, in rural Prussia, and both in Hun 
and Austria is still an emotion to be reckoned with 
alike by rebel and reformer. The second of 

- A : these 
bonds is the brotherhood which exists throughout the 
Austrian Army, and which makes of the vast armed 
force a military caste, the first article of whose creed js 
that it is a duty to die for the Empire before any nation. 
ality within it. And the third and strongest bond of al 
is that any State which quits the Hapsburg dominior 
must, and knows that it must, accept the fate which of all 
others repels or disgusts it. These bonds have sufficed tg 
hold the Empire together even when defeated as it was by 
the Turks, by Frederick the Great, by the first Napoleor 
by the third Napoleon, and by the Prussian King, and th, 
State which survives the test of repeated defeat has always 
true vitality within it. The Austrian Empire may trans. 
mute itself, as Mr. Gladstone once prophesied it would, 
into a Federal Monarchy, but it will not, as we judge 
history, die within any period worth a statesman’s calcu. 
lation. 

Nevertheless, the Empire, or rather the Cisleithan halt 
of it, appears to be approaching a very dangerous crisis, 
It looks as if the system devised for the government of 
the Monarchy after the great trouble of 1861, and under 
which it has recovered prosperity, while its people have 
enjoyed a large measure of happiness, were about to be 
overthrown. Under that system two States were recog. 
nised—the ancient State of Hungary and the new State of 
“ Austria”—in each of which substantially the same 
system was adopted. That is to say, in each the head of 
the reigning house, in Hungary as King, in Austria as 
Emperor, was recognised as the true chief of the 
Executive, to be advised, restrained, or aided by a 
Parliament of limited powers, the two Parliaments being 
linked together for foreign affairs by a third body, the 
Delegates, whose attributes are, so far as we know, unique 
in the world, though the American Senate when dis- 
cussing foreign affairs bears to them some imperfect like- 
ness. The scheme worked fairly well in Hungary, and being 
managed by a dominant caste of high political capacity, it 
still works well, Hungary asa State being unprecedentedly 
prosperous, fairly contented, and devoted to its hereditary 
head. In Austria, too, the scheme worked well at first, 
though with much friction; but latterly the friction has 
increased, and at present, under the impulse of a great 
quarrel about languages, it threatens to take fire and 
burn up. German and Slav, Clerical and Liberal, Anti- 
Semite and Socialist, there is a welter of passionate 
faction in the Parliament which has already reduced it 
to the level of a discreditable debating society, and 
threatens to destroy its usefulness altogether. Not only 
is ordinary business stopped altogether by planned dis- 
order, ending occasionally in free-fights, but the great 
agreement, the “ Ausgleich,” which binds ¢'ur vary and 
Austria together, and which is indispex-~7.e, if not to 
the life, at least to the mechanism of tue general 
Monarchy, cannot get itself renewed, and caly exists, 
like the British Army, by virtue of repeated Continuing 
Bills. The factions have, in fact, seized upon it as their 
strongest weapon, the Germans threatening to shattet 
the unity of the Empire unless their ascendency 18 
restored; the Slavs—we use the racial terms iustead of 
the terms of party as giving a broader view—hoping 10 
compel the Emperor to intervene and give them a final 
victory. It looks, indeed, as if with such hatreds, such 
pretensions, and such jealousies prevailing an ordinary 
Parliament were impossible, and as if the Emperor man 
either further federalise the Cisleithan Monarchy, making 
Bohemia a separate State, or he must suspend the 
Constitution by taking legislative power into his ow? 
hands. 

The former plar, though not unacceptable to the 
Hapsburgs, who are proud of their Bohemian crow? 
cannot be adopted because the Hungarians will not stan 
it. The statesmen of that kingdom say definitely that 
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ve agreed to a Dual Monarchy, and know how to 
york it, but that they never agreed to a Triune Monarchy, 
cannot work it, and will therefore, if Bohemia is made 
, kingdom, proclaim the independence of Hungary, 
always, of course, under its beloved King Francis Joseph 
of Hapsburg- Lorraine. The second alternative remains 

racticable, and doubtless if the Emperor-King were a 
Hapsburg of the hereditary type would be adopted at 
once. Francis J: oseph of Austria is, however, no ordinary 
man. He is not highly intellectual, he is not an original 
administrator, and he has never shaken out of himself the 
dull pride which seems to be in the very blood of his 
house; but his long career of failure and success, the 
awful blows he has suffered—think of Sadowa, and the 
suicide of the Crown Prince, and the triumphs he has won 
—think of the pacification of Hungary and the acquisition 
of Bosnia without a shot fired, have made him a great 
diplomatist, calm, tolerant, even when his ultramontanism 
is attacked, and he thinks he is tolerating blasphemy, and 


they ha 





still seek business investments, at least as long as they 
can find managers who will take disagreeables off their 
hands. They can get men for salaries who will stand 
any amount of newspaper bullying, and will rot mind 
the risk of being hooted any more than Irish “agents” 
mind their risk of being shot. The hard, competent, 
masterful men who in the new order of things make most 
profit can be hired for money in shoals, and we have little 
doubt will continue to be hired while competition leaves 
the British manufacturer a profit of 5 percent. But the in- 


_ dividual capitalist has played a great part in the development 
_of British industry, and we are not at all sure that he may 
| not be driven out. He is by no means contented in his mind. 
, He does not in any manufacturing business now obtain the 


percentage earned by the great shopkeeper; he has none 
of the gambling chances of the great miner; and in a 
cycle of bad years, which he has always to face once at 
least in a generation, he does not earn so much as he could 
get in perfect security from careful investments carefully 


a cool student of countries other than his own. He has | insured. A man like the first Sir Robert Peel often made 


one card still in his hand other than the reassertion of his 
right to govern, and it is quite possible that he may play 
it, The franchise on which the Austrian Parliament rests 
isan absurd one. The intention of its framers, there can 
be littledoubt, was to avoid a representation of the nation 


50 per cent. per annum on his capital; but where in 
a manufacturing business is half that profit to be 


| looked for now except by the little men, who do not 
| count-in the value of their own time? The competition 


of the companies cuts the throat of dividends. The 


by granting a representation of classes, each of which has | attraction of gain is therefore ceasing to draw capitalists 
its own separate right of election. The calculation was | so strongly into the businesses, and at the same time 
that all the Conservative classes would pull together, and | the circumstances which repel them tend rapidly to de- 


if the population had been homogeneous they probably 
would have done so. As it was, they split into a multi- 
plicity of groups with no common tie, and little care for 
the dignity, or even the power of Parliament if they might 
aot rule it. The idea of the Emperor, therefore, who sees 
that in spite of the German Parliament the German 





velop. The responsibility of the capitalist increases daily. 
He is held bound to “ look after ” his men in the Saltaire 
and Pullman fashion, to see that they are healthy, to see 
that they are educated, to see that they are, to out- 
ward appearance at least, cheerful and contented. He 


}must go on with his work for their sakes, if profits 


Emperor governs as well as reigns, is to declare that the | fail, and he must not give up working without selling 
class franchises have made the Constitution unworkable, | his place, lest he should ruin the district round him. It 


to announce that he for one does not dread his people, and 


| is seriously argued that a coal-owner must not shut down 


to decree universal suffrage without restrictions. He will | his pits, thereby keeping coal for the next generation, 
thus, he thinks, obtain popular support, rid himself of | because of the immediate misery which he thereby inflicts, 
the unmanageable groups, and obtain a Parliament | but must go on, whatever the circumstances, or sell, until 


divided into great parties with which his Ministers 
or he himself can come to an understanding. The 
irritation in some quarters will probably be very great, but 


of resistance there is no chance whatever. Who is to | 


resist? The Hungarians, though bitterly annoyed because | 
| by the microscope which the journalists now turn upon 


of the precedent, will have no locus standi. The classes 
cannot oppose, for alone they have no power, and no 
people as a whole will ever insurrect against universal 
suffrage until they have tried it and found it fail. If the 
Emperor adheres to his idea, therefore, we shall see all the 
Austrian factions swamped, and for a time lost in a new 
body of voters, whose action it will take several Sessions 
to regularise and solidify,—the Emperor, who grows old, 
gaining all that time. 


of many fairly equal races will ever be a success—suppose 
three hundred and fifty of our own House of Commons 
were Celts of the South Irish type—but it is a bold 


maneuvre, and not one which in justice can be called | 
tyrannical. The decree, if it comes, will be unconstitu- | 


tional; but is not the vote of a universal suffrage 
Parliament equivalent to a plebiscite? And does any one 
know of a political act, not being an immoral one, like a 
massacre or a breach of treaty, which the nation, acting 
through a plebiscitum, is not at liberty to condone ? 





A FORGOTTEN RESULT OF INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


I ig is impossible while reading the reams of reports and 
articles now poured out upon the engineers’ civil 
war not to ask oneself whether the new generation of 
capitalists will continue to be attracted by manufacturing 
usiness, or any business which involves the management 
of great numbers of men who work with their hands. 
Prince Bismarek, who had occasion to study the subject 
very earnestly, thought they would not, and once ex- 
pressed publicly his belief that one of the possibilities of 
the near future was “a strike of capital.” We cannot 
agree with him in that forecast in the way he worded it, 
but we think a strike of capitalists quite within the range 
of practical social politics. The growth of the savings of 
the country is so rapid, and the rate of interest obtainable 
rinks so steadily, that the smaller possessors of cash wil 


Whether the scheme will succeed | 
when tried is of course uncertain, there being ground for | 


serious doubt whether a Representative Body composed | 4 
/it occurring, always a certain amount of friction with 


the Unions, always a sense of not being master of one’s 





his exertions result in losses large enough to make perse- 
verance impossible. The responsibility is as great as that 


| of owning a Scotch island where the weather may any day 


throw half the population on the landlord’s hands, to be 
kept alive out of his income, and it is terribly increased 


avy great capitalist whose men are not at work. We de 
not know Lord Penrhyn, but if he is at all like other 
human beings he must have felt for many months like 
a wasp under a burning-glass, all pain and wriggle, 
without any fair chance of escape. If the men strike, the 
master becomes to one-half of the community a sort of 
welsher, to be hunted down by indignant crowds; while 
if he locks men out—that is, strikes on his side—he 
becomes a fiend. This, of course, occurs only on 
grave occasions; but there is always a chance of 


own house, always a necessity for hardness, which as time 
goes on becomes more and more oppressive. 


This is uot wholly due to the newspapers, or the 


'new Socialism, or Mr. Burns, but, in part at least, 


to a social change now rapidly in progress. The sons 
of the old capitalists are becoming the capitalists them- 
selves, and they are educated men, often sensitive men, 
always men to whom the pressure of the social 
atmosphere means more than it did to their fathers. 
The old men “damned public opinion” like Mr. 
Vanderbilt, and went ahead in angry comfort; the 
new men can at best compel themselves to feel in- 
different by a great waste of energy. They know how te 
do business just as well, but they are farther from their 
men—there is no cleavage like that produced by educa- 
tion—they feel their hostility more, and they are better 
aware that the world has other attractions than driving a 
big factory or a big foundry or a big mill. They would 
like to go very much, and they are going both in America 
and England in unperceived numbers, selling their con- 
cerns to companies, handing them over to managers, and 
seeking new vents for their energy when they have it, or 
new enjoyments for their lives when they have not. 
Why should they stay amid smoke-dried scenes to be 
worked and hurried and scolded, and in many cases 
hated, when they have enough for all the amenities of 
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life, and the whole world is open before them ? 
Many of the men, perhaps a majority, will say this does 
not matter. .“ Any fool,” said a workman recently on an 
omnibus, “can be a master;” and he expressed the feeling 
of a‘ section of -his class. “ Any fool,” however, cannot 
be a successful master, and in many departments of pro- 
gress, particularly in seeking new markets, in appreciating 
new machinery, and in a disposition to cultivate intelli- 
gence among the men, the individual capitalist will always 
be the superior of the company manager. The brain-power 
of industry would be distinctly diminished by the with- 
drawal of the individual capitalist from business, as 
would also the brain-power of managers, who are 
*‘devoted” to the person and only “loyal” to the 
company, a difference felt instantly in the dividends of 
many of the “converted” concerns. The flexibility of 
capital, too, is decreased, to its owner’s great injury, the 
individual having both the courage and the right to make 
new experiments with his means which company managers 
shrink from, not only out of timidity or indifference, but 
out of a sense that for them, with an army of poor share- 
holders at their back, to run risks is wrong. These losses 
to the general cause of industry are very considerable, 
and that they will come if masters and men cannot get 
into relations of cordial amity, cannot, that is, thoroughly 
understand one another, we are convinced. They are, in 
fact, coming already, as is patent in the advertisements of 
every City paper and every Northern banker’s books. 


Is there any remedy? Noue that we know of, except 
in the general progress of social amenity and reasonable- 
ness; but an amelioration might be effected very rapidly 
by a change in the tone of the Press. The Press is far 
too violent in all Labour quarrels upon one side or the 
other. To believe some newspapers, the men have hardly 
the intelligence of savages, and always postpone their 
interests to their spites; to believe others, the masters are 
a pig-headed lot who du not know their own interests, 
and perpetually sacrifice dividends to the pleasure of 
punishing their hands, All that is very foolish, and is 
not in the least made wise by the fact that when ordinary 
citizens are the employers, as in the case of the railroads, 
the telegraphs, the Post Office, and all municipal drainage 
or cleansing works, the newspapers betray, as a rule, a 
definite bias against the men. A Labour war should be 
treated as a struggle over a Bill is treated in Parliament, 
that is, made the subject of earnest, or, if you will, of 
fierce, debate, but without perpetual girding and imputa- 
tion of private motives. A man is not a villain because 
he wants thirty shillings a week instead of a pound, or 
contends for a shorter day; and an employer is not a 
fiend because he thinks that the thirty shillings will cut 
his profits too low, or that a short day will deprive him of 
much of the use of his machinery. To believe much that 
we read in print, we must believe that men have no right 
to quit the service of the community, which is the slave- 
holders’ doctrine applied only to many-headed employers, 
and that masters have no right to strike at all, which places 
them in the position of slaves to their own workmen. The 
rights of both are perfectly clear; it is their wisdom in 
using them which is in question; and surely journalists 
can argue about that wisdom without descending to 
Billingsgate on either side. Why in a country like this, 
which lives by trading, is a man or a master to be slanged 
because he would like a better bargain? Is it infamous 
to offer a price for a thing in the shop window and walk 
out if the offer is rejected ? 








THE CHURCH REFORM LEAGUE. 

NHE manifesto of the “Church Reform League,” pub- 
lished in the Times of Monday, is not an entirely 
satisfactory document. It needs amplification very much. 
With the main object of the League—the change of Convoca- 
tion into a truly representative body empowered to legislate 
for the Church, subject to the veto of Parliament—we are, we 
need not say, cordially in accord. We have never understood 
why, since Parliament ceased to represent the Church, 
Churchmen have borne their paralysis so quietly, or why 
the Anglican Establishment, alone among Christian Churches, 
has been content to remain without a mouthpiece, or the 
power, when so moved, of improving her methods of fostering 
spiritual life. The Church Reform League is perfectly right 
in calling attention to that condition of affairs, and in seeking 





| 
to stir up the community toa demand for reform; butto make 
-its demand effective it must formulate it in much more 
definite terms. It is addressing ordinary Englishmen Upon a 
subject of which:they know little; and to make ordi 
Englishmen exert themselves upon a subject they have not 
studied, they must be told in the clearest way what they are 
to exert themselves for. It is easy to say, and we heartily 
agree, that Convocation ought to be revivified; but before 
they will stir themselves average Englishmen, even when they 
are Churchmen, will want to know what a revivified Convoca. 
tion will be like. They will vote for or reject a plan, but, if 
we know them, they will neither vote for nor reject an 
aspiration; and as yet in the mouth of the League the Con. 
vocation of the future is only an aspiration. The Leaguers 
will say they intend that, because they want by the agency 
of meetings, lectures, and pamphlets to wake up Church. 
men to the subject; but their methods are, we believe, 
mistaken. Churchmen will not be awakened by a ery 
without a definite meaning. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
might as well have asked for an Act to make the people 
happy instead of an Act repealing the duties on imported 
corn. There is no need as yet of any minute detail, but the 
Church Reform League, to obtain an attentive hearing, must 
at least say from the first what Convocation is to be, whom it 
is to represent, and what, if it is revived, it is expected 
immediately or in the long run to do. It is vain to tell 
Englishmen that the new Convocation is to be the assembly 
of the Church; they are practical people, they have heard of 
a great many assemblies, and they will want to be fully con. 
vinced that they understand what kind of a body this particular 
one is to be. Till they are convinced, the members of the 
League—who, as we understand them, wish to be practical, 
and not, like too many Church bodies, to expend their energy 
in vague discussion—may rely upon it, they will make little 
impression upon that vast and well-cemented mass of in- 
difference of which the Bishop of Hereford spoke on Tuesday, 
and which it will be their first duty to break up. 


We cannot believe that it is quite impossible to suggest at 
least the bases of a reformed Convocation upon a plan large 
enough to excite national interest in the experiment. Some 
of those bases seem to arrange themselves almost with- 
out discussion. Convocation, for instance, must be a single 
body conterminous in its sphere of action with the territorial 
area of the English Church. There is no reason except 
a taste for antiquarianism for two Convocations, and if two 
exist and become efficient they will sooner or later divide the 
Church, at least as to its methods of action. We might as 
well have two Parliaments and suppose that there would be 
no difference between the laws of the North and the South. 
There would be two streams of tendency at once, and two sets 
of statutes, perhaps with grave differences between them, 
within twenty years. A living Convocation for “the Church 
of the country south of the Humber ” is to us unthinkable, at 
least as a body which any probable House of Commons will 
consent to create. Then, again, this single Convocation must 
consist of two Houses, because only when sitting as a separate 
House can the Bishops rely upon the separate and corporate 
power which must be left in their hands. That power may be 
well-founded or ill-founded, beneficial or injurious—we will 
admit for the moment any variety of opinion—but they must 
have it for two reasons, one being the simple one that the 
Church of England is an Episcopal Church and must be 
decently logical; and the other that without the help of the 
Bishops neither the Church Reform League nor any other 
agitating body can hope to revive Convocation. They could 
not get the Bill through the House of Lords in the teeth of 
the Bishops if it passed the Commons twenty times over. 
Those two conditions of reform, to our mind, settle themselves 
before discussion has begun, and so in reality does the third, 
though it will be discussed in reams of print. The Lower 
House of Convocation must represent both clergy and laity, the 
idea of a separate lay House being as an actual project 
inadmissible. If the lay House possessed actual power it 
would at once begin quarrelling with the other Houses, 
and if it did not possess actual power Parliament would 
never vote the scheme, which would stand condemned 
by all who supply funds and who make up congrega 
tions from the very beginning. How the inflaence of 
the laity is to be secured in the Lower House is a 
different matter, and one on which a variety of opinions 18 
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sertain to arise; but that they must have influence, great 
influence, legalised influence, we hold to be self-evident ; if 
they have not, there will be no revival of Convocation. It is 
vain to say that already the laity rule because they rule 
Parliament, for that means nothing beyond an admission 
that the rule of a laity over a Church is not morally unlaw- 
fal. The very basis of the demand for a new Convocation is 
that the power of Parliament as a body controlling the 
Church has been so suspended by events, that the Church 
needs another and more active interpreter of her wishes and 
her will. As the Bishops are clerics, and are the natural 
representatives of the clerical order, and as their House is 
to be independent and co-ordinate with the Lower House, 
the latter must contain a heavy representation of the 
laity; we should say, indeed, an equal ome. There will be 
fierce fighting over that, but if the laity are ever stirred 
enough to demand a real and living Convocation they will, we 
believe, be stirred enough to demand that their own share in 
the governing body shall be one of real influence, and, more- 
over, that they shall not be barred, as we see one Bishop 
proposes, from the discussion of any subject properly within 
the purview of Convocation. It is useless to say they have 
nothing to do with doctrine when it is they, in a vast majority, 
who are to live by it, or even, in the theory of the Church, to 
be condemned or acquitted by it. They must have their share 
ef power, and the world being what it is, and the age what it 
is, it will in reality be a large one, and it is better under any 
great reform that the theory and the facts should correspond. 


There is, we believe, one compromise by which, if the claims 
of the laity and of the clerical order should ever come into 
antagonism, they might possibly be reconciled; but it has 
never been discussed, and might, for what we know, in practice 
prove unworkable. We should not ourselves object to a Lower 
Honse occupied by clerics alone if they were all elected by the 
communicants, that is, in practice, by the laity. We believe 
that the representative method is so strong and acts so 
directly, that the clergy would upon all important points 
represent their constituents, while they themselves would 
thus be secure that they could not, as a caste, be over- 
ridden or set aside. There could be no moral objection 
to such a scheme, for all the Bishops and eight-tenths of 
the clergy are selected by laymen now, and the plan 
would only extend that practice into a region less admittedly 
spiritual than the care of dioceses or congregations. There 
would be a cry, of course, from both sides against such a plan; 
from the clergy because they would fear the electors, from the 
laity because they would distrust the professional feeling of the 
elected; but we are by no means certain that it would prove 
unworkable, and if it did not it would be an admirable com- 
promise. At all events, it is round this pivot, the position of 
the laity in the governing body, that practical discussion 
will turn, and this which must be roughly settled before the 
Church Reform League can hope to produce the kind of 
agitation which would bring the revivification of Convocation 
within the sphere of practical politics. It is difficult enough, 
as we pointed. out a fortnight since, to awaken Churchmen 
from their long-continued indifference to the subject, and the 
work will never be done if the advocates of reform content 
themselves with indefinite phrases. They must, as their 
first task, state clearly and unmistakeably what they wish for 
and are trying to obtain. Their main argument, that the 
Church in its corporate capacity is paralysed by its want 
of a representative body, is irrefragably true, usd is 
admitted to be true on all hands, but that argument by itsvlf 
will not carry a reform. The reform has to be carried, if at | 
all, by English politicians, and they will never act unless 
they are satisfied that they know what they are doing. 
Parliament has passed many Acts as to the effect of which it 
was hopelessly blind, but never one about which it did not 
think that either itself or its leaders were sufficiently well 
informed. Even when it reformed the Calendar, which no 
doubt to the majority of those who voted was a leap in the 
dark, it knew with perfect distinctness how many days it 
was dropping to bring the “year” into harmony with 
demonstrable natural facts. 





ANTHOLOGIES. 
_ death of Mr. Francis Palgrave will be a subject for 
regret to thousands of men and women throughout the 





English-speaking world, for every one who cares for English 


poetry knows that Mr. Palgrave edited “The Golden Trea- 
sury.” The world may be roughly divided into those to 
whom poetry says something and those to whom it says 
nothing. No doubt there are thousands in the first class who 
as a matter of fact seldom read poetry or think about it, but 
nevertheless they are in the last resort on the side of the 
poets. But almost all English-speaking people to whom 
poetry is capable of appealing know “The Golden Treasury.” 
When an Englishman is going a long journey and cap 
only take a few books he naturally puts “The Golden 
Treasury” into his box. He knows that if and when he 
craves for a little poetry it will give him exactly what he 
wants. He will find there something for every mood and 
examples of every form of poetry. He will get not only the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard and Milton’s Hymn to the 
Nativity, but the best of the Elizabethan sonnets and of the 
Elizabethan love-songs. Mr. Palgrave’s volume has from its 
first issue held the field against all comers. Nowhere is literary 
competition freer than in the region of anthologies, and every 
year sees one or two collections of English verse given to- 
the public; but in spite of this the position of “ The Golden 
Treasury” has remained uncaptured. What renders this 
success the more remarkable is the fact that the book originally 
won its way entirely on its own merits. Though Mr. Palgrave 
was fairly well known as a critic, he never occupied any com- 
manding position in that region of letters. No one has ever 
suggested that people liked ‘‘ The Golden Treasury ” because 
they were devotees of Mr. Palgrave’s critical judgments. If 
Mr. Matthew Arnold or Lord Tennyson had made a selection 
of English verse, it might have been said to have succeeded 
because people took it on trust, and argued that such great 
authorities were sure to know the true from the false gold. 
Mr. Palgrave when he first gave his selection to the world 
certainly spoke with no such weight of authority. Later, and 
owing to the success of “The Golden Treasury,” he came to 
be regarded as an expert in lyrical poetry, but at first the 
book, as we have said, won its way solely by its merits. 


It is worth while to consider what are the reasons that 
made “ The Golden Treasury ” succeed while so many other 
anthologies by critics quite as able, or indeed abler, have 
failed. We believe that Mr. Palgrave’s success was due to 
the fact that he realised clearly and exactly the true 
conditions of an anthology, and that he carried them oat 
to the letter. He worked, that is, on what are after 
all the only lines which ever produce perfection in litera- 
ture or art or politics. He first arrived at a clear under- 
standing of what an anthology of English verse ought 
to be, and his plan once formed, he stuck to it and carried 
it out without allowing himself to be led into any pleasant 
but dangerous divergences and eccentricities. To begin with, 
he realised that his book must not be too long; next, that it 
must be diversified to suit many tastes; and, lastly, that in a 
selection of poetry, as in a chain, its strength is its weakest 
link. Weak poems ruin anthologies as weak links ruin chains. 
In other words, he saw that it was necessary to make a strict 
standard for admission into “The Golden Treasury.” But 
here comes in the real difficulty. It was in choosing his 
standard that Mr. Palgrave scored so great a triumph. Had 
he taken his own personal taste as his sole guide he would 
certainly have failed. Again, he would not have made the 
book he did make had he chosen only such poems as commend 
themselves to the most fastidious critics. He did not, that 
is, allow himself to be frightened ont of including this or that 
poem because it might be called conventional or artificial or 
trivial by the last or most learned critic. On the other band, 
he did not make mere popular applause his canon, and inclade 
only poems which were household words. What he did, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was to choose only such poems as 
both the plain man who liked poetry and the severe and cautious 
critic could agree upon. Either of these was, as it were, allowed 
a veto. Only if neither could be said to veto the poem it was 
included. If one turns over the leaves of “The Golden 
Treasury” with this thought in one’s mind it will be seen 
that the poems stand the test with extraordinary success. 
They are all poems which have a natural attraction, and yet 
at the same time cannot be condemned by the critic. There 
is no poem in the collection which the critic, on the one hand, 
can call cheap, or, on the other, that the plain man can say is 
over his head,—“ very fine, no doubt, but quite above me.” 
One can see how soundly this double veto works out in the 
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case of poets like Moore and Byron and Mrs. Hemans. No 
doubt the plain man would very much have liked to see 
included in “The Golden Treasury” “Let Erin Remember 
the Days of Old.” But the critic, of course, condemns the 
verses as at best only spirited and picturesque, and without 
the essential charm of really great verse. The same reason 
would keep out “The Assyrian Came Down like a Wolf on 
the Fold,” and “The Castled Crag of Drachenfels.” For 
Mrs. Hemans’s “Graves of the Household ” the plain man 
would also plead in vain, for the critic would reply, 
and reply truly, that though there is much that is touch- 
ing and beautiful in the poem, it is without that note 
of distinction which is absolutely essential to every poem 
included in a representative collection of English poems. 
Poems cannot, the critic would insist, be accepted merely 
because they run in our heads, or make our eyes water. 
This slaughter of the innocents would, no doubt, be 
very annoying to the plain man, but he would have 
his revenge when the critic produced two or three of Dr. 
Donne’s poems, and recommended them as showing not only 
an extraordinary insight into the mysteries of human nature, 
but a marvellous power over words, and a subtle harmony to 
be found nowhere else in English poetry. - Of course, the 
plain man will have nothing to do with verse which he 
declares he can neither scan nor construe, and so the 
poet whom Dryden declared to be the greatest wit of his 
own or any age finds scant place in “The Golden Treasury.” 
Mr. Palgrave only chose one short poem by Donne. The 
veto of the plain man also accounts for the absence of many 
of Shakespeare’s finest sonnets, and for the non-appearance 
of certain Elizabethan lyrics, and of several of Words- 
worth’s most striking poems. ‘Resolution and Inde- 
pendence” could hardly be expected to survive the veto of 
the plain man, nor, indeed, could the “ Poet’s Epitaph.” 
Irony so delicate, and yet in a way so fierce, is out of 
place in a family collection. But observe that though 
Mr. Palgrave allowed an absolute liberum veto both to his 
plain man and to his critic, neither of those ideal persons 
exercises his rights harshly or arbitrarily. The plain man 
does not always insist on his right to exclude everything which 
does not run easily and go straight to the heart, nor does the 
critic condemn every piece which has defects in taste and 
workmanship. For example, the plain man lets in Spenser’s 
‘**Prothalamium,” whose enchanting, if languid music he can 
hardly be expected to appreciate or understand; while the 
critic allows “‘ The Bridge of Sighs,” swallowing, like a sensible 
fellow, what is slovenly and cockneyfied in Hood’s poem for 
the sake of its power of touching the heart and its astonishing 
picturesqueness. In plenty of other instances there was 
evidently a good deal of give and take between the two 
wielders of the veto, though neither ever allows a poem which 
really annoys him. There is no poem in “The Golden 
Treasury” which any critic, however fastidious, can call 
‘“‘mere conventional rubbish,” or any man, however plain, 
“mere literary artifice and conceit.” There are plenty of 
poems, beloved alike of the public and the cultivated, which 
can be so described, but they do not find any place in “The 
Golden Treasury.” 


“The Golden Treasury” is, in fact, the most successful 
collection of verse ever made, a collection which delights all 
sorts and conditions of men, because it is like a bunch of 
flowers into which the gardener, though he has put something 
for all tastes, has put no flower which is not really beautiful 
and sweet, and admitted to be sweet by garden experts and 
plain people alike. He has not refused to put in Gloires de 
Dijon because they are too common and well known, nor has he 
insisted on giving a conspicuous place to a green rose or an 
ugly orchid merely because it is so rare or so great a triumph 
of art. The bunch pleases all eyes and all noses, because in 
not a single instance does the presence of the flower need 
explanation or defence. It is exactly thus with “The Golden 
Treasury.” Not a poem in its pages needs defence. It carries 
its right to be there on its face and patent for all tosee. “The 
Golden Treasury ” is never likely to be superseded, and for 
this reason. There are only a limited number of poems on 
which the plain man and the critic can agree, and practically 
Mr. Palgrave bas got them all. We know of one or two 
which we think, with a little persuasion, we could get both 
wielders of the veto to agree on, but they are not numerous. 
Thus, though we may have new and interesting special collec- 
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tions, anthologies of Elizabethan, Georgian, or Victorian verge 
we shall not have because we do not need a new “ Golden 
Treasury ”—.¢., a little book with all the best English lyrieg 
in its pages. Mr, Palgrave had the great good fortune, or 
rather the skill, to do a notable thing perfectly, Unless, 
then, we are very much mistaken, “The Golden Treasury” 
will come to be regarded as something permanent, ag having 
a place of its own in our literature, and not as a mere 
bundle of poems tied with a string which can be untied 
and made up fresh again. 





CIVILISATION AND MURDER. 


Dp the machinery of civilisation do more upon the 

whole to secure our safety or to endanger it? It is 
a question of no less than life and death import for some of 
as, and it must be admitted that what we have read ip 
the newspapers for the last year does not point to a re 
assuring answer. Let it be granted that the very most ig 
made by the Press of every sensational killing, for there ig 
nothing so valuable to any news-sheet as a good murder. It 
would pay a syndicate of papers handsomely to subsidise g 
few criminals, no matter what they had to lay out in settling 
blackmail accounts. But in the meantime they have to do 
their best with whatever turns up in the legitimate way of 
business, and if they get the right sort of crime, they make 
England ring with it; and the right sort of crime is one that 
proves the existence of a common danger. Probably once a 
month on an average it happens that some brainsick potboy 
shoots the girl he used to walk out with because she hag 
taken up with another sweetheart, and even commoner are the 
double suicides or murders followed by suicide,—the work 
of people who find life too hard or too unpleasant to go on 
with. Dramatically, these crimes are by far the most 
interesting; they show in the crudest, most unmistakeable 
form the wild play of those passions which in all ages have 
interested poets and writers of romance; they show what life 
is valued for by certain natures and how far it may be held in 
contempt. But the general public is not really stirred by these 
occurrences; they do not touch it home. The average man 
knows very well that he is not going to be fool and beast enough 
to massacre his wife and children and himself on top of them; 
the average girl knows very well that her sweetheart is not of 
a temper to brandish revolvers if she sets her cap in a new 
quarter,—or else she is convinced that he will never have the 
occasion. These sporadic outbreaks are only the exception, 
from which we trust to our own admirable and balanced 
character to deliver us. But when an old gentleman is found 
with his throat cut and his watch gone, or a lady with her brains 
beaten out in a railway carriage, then comes the harvest of 
the evening paper; then we experience a not altogether dis- 
agreeable thrill of apprehension and a burning desire to 
know all about it; then we begin to take an interest in our 
police system, and clamour that our detectives should be 
sent to learn their business in France. Then, in short, we 
are really concerned to know if our lives are safe as we go 
about the world on our daily business. 


The answer is plainly that they are not. No life, of course, 
is safe from one who runs amuck to take it; if a man wants 
to go and kill his enemy a little nerve makes the venture a 
certainty ; but he will probably hang for it, and so practically 
the enemy’s life is safe from the man who wants to take 
it. What may be called rational murder—long premeditated 
killing for a sufficient motive—is exceedingly rare; it is 
motiveless, sudden, unreasonable murder that none of us are 
quite assured from. Of course England is a big place with a 
large number of people in it and the percentage of these occur- 
rences is trifling; but we are inclined to think on the whole that 
a homicidal propensity is more easily gratified than it used to 
be. A young woman was killed near Windsor the other day, 
and the police were absolutely at fault. No reason could be 
assigned for the murder; the old clue, cui bono? who 
was to profit by it? yielded absolutely no result. Still, 
this girl was walking by herself after dark in a more 
or less lonely place, and a timid woman will always 
avoid doing that; but many a woman, however timid, has to 
travel by herself in railway carriages, and probably a great 
number of them suffer horrible apprehensions when they 
remember the tragedy of Miss Camp’s death. A railway 
carriage in a suburban train which stops every five minutes 
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at crowded platforms would seem as safe as an omnibus; 
yet this poor girl was killed not by any sudden stab, but 
after a violent struggle was hammered to death with 
a pestle, and shoved under the seat; and the man got 
away perfectly safe. He had only to get out of the carriage 
to be practically secure against detection so long as he 
kept his nerve. The immense accumulation of humanity 
in our towns and the migratory habits of our population 
afford a great shelter to the criminal. It is only in remote 
country villages that a stranger is noticed as a stranger; 
everywhere else 2 man may come and go unchallenged; andin 
London itself you might walk down the streets with blood- 
stains all over you, and it is odds that so long as you went on 
your way quietly not a soul would notice. If there is any 
thread of motive linking the murderer to his victim, the police 
will probably get on the trail and work up along it. Bat if 
the criminal has obeyed a mere momentary impulse, who is to 
detect him ? He may have seen a watch or money and suddenly 
struck; he may have assaulted a woman, been threatened with 
detection, and preferred to ran the whole risk; and if the thing 
has been done without premeditation he slips away, and can 
only be discovered, as a rule, by that strange garrulity of the 
criminal which gives him a morbid desire to talk over his 
exploit. A strange instance from France has been in the 
papers this last week. A pedlar named Vacher was arrested 
for a murder made still more horrible by mutilation, and he 
has now confessed to a string of sixteen such acts, the victims 
being of both sexes and of every age. Yet no suspicion seems 
ever to have rested on him. The desire to kill is present 
in a suppressed form in man, civilised or uncivilised; it is 
an ugly thing to say, but it is the basis of the sporting instinct. 
Manis originally a beast of prey, contriving the death of other 
animals by subtlety, and like ail other beasts of prey, he 
occasionally kills for the sake of merely killing. It is against 
nature for him to kill his own species; but all insanity—when 
it is not a mere paralysis—is an exaggeration of some funda- 
mental instinct in our nature, and homicidal mania is a form 
of the hunting instinct. The worst of these occurrences is 
that one leads to another as suicides do; suggestion stimu- 
lates the obscure prompting. And there is no doubt that 
impunity helps, for these people are only “mad north-north- 
west” like Hamlet, and the gallows is a deterrent for them as 
well as for the common footpad. 


The conclusion would seem to be that modern life with 
its continual movement is favourable to the murderer 
who kills on an impulse, but he is fortunately only the 
exception. Poisoning, the commonest of all forms of 
assassination and the deadliest, is much rarer, we should say, 
than it was, though much commoner than it is known to be. 
The happy hunting-ground for poisoners is a place like West 
Africa, where all food is a mess chopped up and stewed ina 
pot, where deadly vegetable poisons are abundant, and where 
there is a study of herbs bat no analytical chemists. With 
us nowadays the old-fashioned herb-doctor hardly exists, and 
the “wise woman,” who was probably a very real terror and 
danger to her neighbourhoed, is no more heard of. It is said 
that in parts of England partial poisoning is common as a 
wife’s revenge upon her husband; but probably she has to go 
to the shop to buy ratsbane, and she knows well enough that 
the modern doctor is able to prove the existence of strych- 
nine in a body. So she avoids the risk of an inquest 
and merely gives her man a bad indigestion. Scientific 
poisoners, no doubt, then, still are to be found—or not to be 
found; but we doubt their frequency. The one thing that 
civilisation does not seem able to check is the violent, brutal, 
and bloody homicide. The police, we think, always make the 
same mistake; they persist in expecting to find an adequate 
motive. Now the man who does this sort of thing is precisely 
the creature with a strong brutish element who will act upon 
brute impulse; a burst of anger, sudden access of greed—the 
motive in the Miiller case—or an impulse of brutal desire, to 
take the commonest of crimes as an illustration. The police 
are themselves so familiar with the consequences of crime, and 
80 interested in the professional law-breaker who calculates the 
risks, that they do not make allowance for the case of the 
brate who, in a whirlwind of rage or desire, is simply blind to 
everything but the action of the moment. He is the man who 
Perpetrates the most notable crimes, and he is the man they 
cannot discover. 





GOATS AT THE DAIRY SHOW. 


so number of milch-goats exhibited at the Dairy Show 
last week was larger by one-half than has been entered 
in former years. Many of the animals were highly bred and 
very handsome creatures, and the quantity and richness of 
their milk was greater, relatively to their size, even than that of 
the best Jersey cows. The larger number shown were of the 
English, Nubian, and Toggenberg breeds. The finest and 
most domesticated of all, the goats of Syria, were not repre- 
sented; bat those from the herds of Lady Burdett-Coutts 
and Sir Humphrey de Trafford, President of the British 
Goat Association—some black and tan, others pale fawn 
colour, though with very “ goaty” yellow eyes, and others of 
broken colour, but with fine glossy coats—were all well adapted 
for modern use in England. It is claimed that the goat is 
now qualified to be a “dairy animal” as much as the cow, 
that in Germany five goats are kept to every hundred of the 
human population, and that for poor people, who in rural 
districts have the greatest difficulty in getting a supply of 
cows’ milk for themselves and their families, or for persons 
living in towns who require fresh milk for children, the goat 
is the ideal domestic animal. 

It seems probable that in the course of some four 
thousand years we have reached a point in civilisation in 
which the goat, for ages discredited, finds its place at last. 
There is nothing in the primitive history of the breed to 
contradict this view; wild goats are no wilder than wild 
sheep. But what the old naturalists quaintly culled the 
“moral” differences between sheep and goats, now known 
as differences of temperament surviving under domesti- 
cation, are inexplicable. Both the wild goats and the 
wild sheep frequent by choice exactly the same regions. 
That uniformly unattractive and sterile belt of mountain 
ranges where trees and continuous herbage cease to grow 
and only tufts and morsels of vegetation are found, wherever, 
in fact, there is the maximum of rock and the minimum of 
food, is the natural haunt of wild goats and wild sheep alike. 
There are exceptions, such as the markhoor of the Himalayas, 
which enters the forest belt; but the above holds good of 
both species when wild, whether in Corsica, Algeria, Persia, 
the Taurus range, Cyprus, or the Rocky Mountains. Yet the 
sheep, while preserving its hardy habits when desired, as in 
the case of all the “heather sheep” of Exmoor, Wales, 
and Scotland, adapts itself to rich pasture and artificial 
feeding, and acquires the temperament as well as the 
digestion of domesticatioa. The goats, as a rule, acquire 
neither; and though among their various breeds there 
are exceptions, the English goat is not among them. It 
remains, just as in the days of old Greece, the enemy of 
trees, uncontained by fences or walls, inquisitive, pugnacious, 
restless, and omnivorous. It is so unsuited for the settled 
life of the English farm that rich pasture makes it ill, and a 
good clay soil, on which cattle grow fat, soon kiils it. Bat 
the goat is far from being disqualified for the service of 
modern civilisation by these survivals of primitive habits. 
Though it cannot live comfortably in the smiling pastures 
of the low country, it is perfectly willing to exchange 
the rocks of the mountains for a stable-yard in town. Its 
love for stony places is amply satisfied by the granite pave- 
ment of a “ mews,” and it has been ascertained that goats fed 
in stalls, and allowed to wander in paved yards and courts, 
live longer and enjoy better health than those tethered even 
on light pastures with frequont changes of food. In parts of 
New York the city-kept goats are said to flourish on the paste- 
daubed paper of the advertisements which they nibble from the 
hoardings. It is beyond doubt that these hardy creatures are 
exactly suited for living in large towns. Bricks and mortar and 
paving-stones exhilarate them. Their spirits rise in proportion 
to what we should consider the depressing nature of their 
surroundings. They love to be tethered on a common, with 
scanty grass and a stock of furze-bushes to nibble. A deserted 
brickfield, with plenty of broken drain-tiles, rabbish-Leaps, 
and weeds pleases them still better; but the run of a London 
stable and stable-yard gives them as much satisfaction as the 
“liberty” of a mountain-top. They give quantities of ex- 
cellent milk when kept in this way, are never sick or “sorry,” 
and keep the horses interested and free from ennui by their 
constant visits to the stalls in search of food. Not even the 
pig has so varied a diet as the goat. It consumes and con- 
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would otherwise be wasted, but also, thanks to its love for 
eating twigs and shoots, it enjoys the pranings and loppings 
of bushes and trees, which would not be offered to other 
domestic animals, but which the goat looks upon as ex- 
quisite dainties. In old Greece it destroyed the vines, and 
in modern Greece it has killed off every young tree and bush 
on the hills till it has disforested the greater part of the 
Peloponnesus. But the same appetite can be satisfied from 
an English garden by giving to the goats all the hedge- 
trimmings, even those of the thorn fences of which cyclists 
complain so bitterly, and all the prunings of the apple, pear, 
and plum trees. Feeding goats in their stall or yard is 
as amusing as feeding the wild ibexes at the Zoo. They 
will stand on their hind-legs and beg, and when they 
do obtain the coveted morsel, eat it in a very dainty 
and well-bred manner. The list of their ordinary food 
when stall-fed includes potatoes, mangolds, turnips, cabbage- 
stumps, which they like particularly as being woody and 
tough, artichokes, beans, lettuces run to seed, and even 
dead leaves swept up in autumn, horse-chestnuts and acorns, 
especially after they have sprouted. Most weeds are eaten 
by goats, while ivy, and even the long-leaved water-hemlock, 
which will kill a cow, do not hurt them. When kept in towns 
they give large quantities of milk if fed on oats, hay, and 
bean-meal, and in the Mont d’Or district in France they are 
supplied with oatmeal porridge. With this varied range of diet 
and plenty of salt the goat is scarcely ever ill, never suffers 
from tuberculosis (so that young children are far safer from 
risk of contracting consumption when fed on goats’ milk 
than on that of cows), and will often give of this milk ten times 
its own weight ina year. In our temperate climate, and on 
the growing quantity of small “parcels” of land spoilt 
by building and town areas, there is probably room for as 
many goats as the patrons of the British Goat Society could 
desire, even though the conditions are not the same as those 
in the mountainous countries cf Europe, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Greece, where they form an important part of the live- 
stock. That they would have been used here in very early 
times, had really good breeds been obtainable, as a “ second 
string” to the dairy, seems evident from the old custom of 
milking ewes, practised as late as Camden’s time on Canvey 
Island at the mouth of the Thames. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling considers that the goat is a 
thoroughly Mahommedan beast, and quotes a saying of 
Mahomet: “There is no house possessing a goat but a 
blessing abideth therein; and there is no house possessing 
three goats but the angels pass the night praying there.” 
The British Goat Society are right in desiring that these ad- 
vantages shall not be limited to Moslems. But far the best 
breeds belong to the East, and it is strange that the 
Crusaders never brought back someof the really first-class goats 
of Palestine and Syria to this country. The difference between 
the best breeds of sheep and goats of Palestine is far less than 
might be supposed from the wording of the New Testament. 
Both have pendulous ears, both are often black in colour, and 
both follow the shepherd in place of being driven. The goats 
of Syria are the best of all. The hair is long, with good close 
under-wool; they are perfectly domesticated, and are excellent 
milkers. Instead of sending his milk round to customers in 
acan or cart, the Syrian dairyman leads his obedient flock 
of goats down the street, and after receiving an affirmative 
answer to the Syriac equivalent for the call of “Milk ho?” 
selects his goat, and milks it in the street before the 
customer’s door. If the purchaser fancies milk from one 
animal more than another he has only to mention his pre- 
ference. The Cashmere shawls made of the finest goats’ hair 
are not manufactured from that of Cashmere goats pastured, 
as is often believed, near the rose-gardens “ where the nightin- 
gales sing by the calm Bendemeer.” The precious wool is the 
under-fur of a breed kept in Thibet, and by the Khirgiz in 
Central Asia, from the slopes of the Alatan Mountains to the 
bend of the Ural north of the Caspian. Only a small quantity, 
averaging three ounces, of the precious wool is produced yearly 
byeach goat, and the material is collected by middlemen, taken 
to Cashmere and sold in the bazaars, where it is purchased by 
the makers of the shawls. M. Jaubert in 1819 imported some 
of these animals into France, and after crossing them with 
the Angora breed, obtained an average of thirty ounces instead 
of three ounces of equally fine wool. There is no doubt that 
the valuable “long-wool” goats could be bred in England as 
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successfully as they are in the United States, Cape Colon 
and Australia, were the commercial value of such an promt 
assured. Recent experiments in acclimatising the vicuna, a 
small alpaca, in France have met with considerable success, 
and both the Cashmere and Angora goats were found to do 
well on the Swiss Alps, though as they gave no milk they 
were not popular with the farmer. Welcome as a new form 
of butcher’s meat would be in England, the flesh of the goat, 
or even of kids, has never been highly praised; but there ina 
future for the goat as a minor dairy animal both in Villages 
and towns. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
SOME DIFFICULTIES OF ANTI-SLAVERY, 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘** SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—At frequently recurring periods correspondence appeare 
in the Press on the subject of the slave traffic on the East 
African littoral. When the enormous sums expended by this 
country are remembered, not only for the extirpation of this 
hideous business, but in subsidies to make it worth the while of 
native potentates to discountenance its continuance, a plain 
man may well be excused for wondering whether we get our 
money’s worth. As far as the inland trade in slaves js con.. 
cerned, the difficulties in the way of enforcing our wishes will 
be universally recognised, nor will much wonder be expressed 
that the growth of freedom is so slow. But when we are cone 
fronted with the steady continuance of oversea freightage of 
human beings, in spite of all our efforts to end it, notwith- 
standing our fine array of vessels devoted to the good work, 
our superior energy, navigation, and humanity, we are bound 
to show grievous disappointment, as well as feel tempted to 
believe that there is a screw loose somewhere. 

A familiar illustration of Bunyan’s may serve somewhat 
aptly to enforce attention to one of the chief causes of our 
failure to suppress the slave trade not only in East Africa 
but in Polynesia. We all remember the unextinguishable fire: 
secretly fed by a constant supply of oil, so that in spite of all 
the water poured upon it the blaze mounted merrily. It is 
the case of the slave trade in a nutshell. While we alone of 
European nations are endeavouring faithfully to carry out the 
resolutions agreed to by ali of them, we have not only no 
assistance from any other country, but active though veiled 
opposition from Frenchmen in powerful positions. One would 
not say from France, since it would be obviously unjust thus 
to accuse a nation, a great and generous nation, because of 
the ill-deeds of some of her misrepresentatives abroad. Never- 
theless it is hardly realised at home how greatis the annoyance 
experienced by naval officers when after a long, hard chase 
in the full blaze of a merciless vertical sun a dhow is caught, 
and at the moment of running alongside a filthy Tricolour is 
flaunted amid the sardonic grins of the wolvish Arabs forming 
her crew. The groans of the tortured miserables, suffering 
unspeakable horrors in the Black Hole below, are plainly 
audible; Jack unpacks his heart with words, but his hands 
are tied. It should be possible to discover the secret sources 
of such dishononurable, detestable bartering of what should be 
the most precious thing to a high-spirited people,—the egis 
of their flag. 

Without such assistance the difficulties in the way of our 
seamen are greater than can be easily realised by comfortable 
citizens at home. To see a steam-launch return to the guard- 
ship at Zanzibar after several days’ absence, spent in exploring 
creeks reeking with pestilential vapours, the patient crews 
exposed by day to a blazing furnace, by night to a vapour-bath 
of poisonous dews, until they resemble closely the miserable 
creatures they have been seeking to save, is to realise faintly 
the horrible conditions of this service to mankind. But to 
find a dhow some 30ft. long and of the shallowest draught 
packed with a hundred mockeries of the human form laid side 
by side like sardines in a tin, dead and living mingled in one 
unspeakable stench, makes these brave fellows forget their owD 
miseries in the joy of their success. 

Unfortunately such captures are rare, and are becoming 
rarer, for since the immense coast-line of Madagascar has 
fallen under French domination the area infested by Arab 
dhows engaged in slaving under French colours has largely 
increased. Our squadron is necessarily limited in numbers, 
but if it were twice as numerous it could do no better work 
unless the right of search were conceded by France and the 
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presence of slaves on board a dhow held to be sufficient 
reason for her capture, no matter what flag she flew. 

Nor is it in Africa alone that the same problem awaits 
solution : how to suppress the slave trade in the face of secret 
European assistance. For in Polynesia the French convict 
centre at Noumea, New Caledonia, has long been infamous as 
the headquarters of the kidnapper, “ blackbirder,” labour trader, 
or slaver, whose operations, call them by what name we will, 
consist simply of stealing human beings and selling them for 
what they will fetch in the market. 

It is not possible to deny that the energetic action of our 
Government, backed up by the drastic seniences meted out 
by Colonial officials to offenders brought before them, has 
done much to cleanse the Pacific of the white scoundrels who 
infested it. Many of them closed their unclean career within 
the walls of Darlinghurst Gaol on the scaffold, many more 
exchanged their freedom to prey upon their fellow-creatures 
among the fairest scenes of creation for lifelong seclusion 
within the same prison. But many more found it both con- 
venient and profitable to register their vessels at Noumea, 
themselves as French citizens, so that thenceforward the 
gleam of St. George’s ensign at the peak of a trim schooner 
or smart gunboat only raised a sarcastic grin upon their 
bronzed faces, instead of an awkward sensation of stiffness 
about the neck. All so beautifully simple too! No idiotic 
papers to fill up, no lazy scoundrel of an interpreter to carry 
for the purpose of explaining to the natives the nature of 
their contract! No need to make believe very much that 
they were carrying on a legitimate, respectable passenger 
business. No: simply to procure a load of “labour” by any 
means found necessary, and to sail with it to Noumea. On 
the passage, should any inquisitive British man-of-war heave 
in sight, up with the Tricolour and smile to see “Andrew” 
sheer off disgustedly, knowing exactly how the case stands. 

Arriving at Noumea, each naked Kanaka receives a shirt, 

and a tin label which is suspended round the neck. Thus 
adorned the crowd is marched up to the market and there 
disposed of openly without any attempt to conceal the fact 
that the whole proceedings are in defiance of international 
agreement, as well as a flagrant example of national dis- 
honour. It is sometimes said, but unjustly, that the coolie 
traffic between the East and West Indies is quite as bad as 
the trade in Africans and Polynesians. No doubt many 
features of the transmission of coolies might very well be 
amended, but when the worst is said the truth remains that 
every precaution is taken to acquaint a by no means stupid 
class of people with all the conditions of their emigration. 
The vessels in which they are carried are carefully over- 
hauled, their food is minutely surveyed, and every care taken 
-of their health. Above all, there is no secrecy. Everything 
is as public as it can be made. The result is by no means 
unsatisfactory. To compare, therefore, the East Indian 
coolie trade with the vile traffic in real slaves carried on 
in East Africa and Polynesia is an abuse of language, and 
goes far to prove the exceeding badness of the latter case.— 
Tam, Sir, &., S. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


DR. VAUGHAN AND HARROW. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SprcTaToR.”] 
Sizr,—After the sad event which occurred last week, I hope 
you can find space for one or two random reflections of an old 
Harrovian. You express surprise that Dr. Vaughan never 
took a bishopric. It may interest you to learn that his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Stanley, told my father that she herself 
did not quite understand why he first accepted and then 
declined Lord Palmerston’s offer. There seems to have been 
an element of inscrutability in him, which he, perhaps, 
thought it wise to encourage. One of his Assistant Masters 
told me that he had heard him say (in effect): “I find it to 
be an advantage that, the more angry I am with a boy, the 
calmer Tam in appearance.” Closely allied to this inscruta- 
bility of his was the rather inelastic softness of voice and 
suavity of expression—a suavity unrufled even during the 
application of the birch— which some of his admirers 
Tegretted. In another matter I am constrained to play the 
part of devil’s advocate. When I run through the list of 
my old schoolfellows, I am surprised that more of them have 








not distinguished themselves. This, however, may be partly 

due to the fact that, in the case of so many of them,: 
the petition of Agur has been literally fulfilled. They 
have “neither poverty nor riches;” and therefore they are 

insensible alike to the stimulus of want and to that of ambi- 

tion. “Small certainties,” says Johnson, “are the bane of 

talent.” But I hasten to add that they are the best safeguard 

against worldliness,—against those unsocial qualities which 

Bacon praises with faint blame, or with no blame, in his essays 

on “Canning” and on “Fortune.” The result is that the 

typical old Harrovian is not very original, but he is generally 

popular, and is emphatically a gentleman. 

One consideration may serve to explain this dearth of 
originality, at least of speculative originality, among ws. At 
school we were sheltered against every whiff of neology. Let 
me give an example. I left Harrow barely three years before 
the publication of the “ Origin of Species,” yet, during all the 
six years that I spent there, no doubt was ever whispered to 
me as to the accuracy of Archbishop Ussher’s Chronology. 
In my case, this experiment of the hothouse was unsuccessful. 
Too sudden and violent was the change from Vaughan to 
Jowett. At Balliol blow after blow fell on my untempered 
theology in such rapid succession that, at last, I might ina 
literal sense have exclaimed: “ Heu pietas! heu prisca fides!” 
Mark Pattison once asked me, somewhat roughly, whether I 
had derived any benefit at all from my schooling at Harrow, 
a schooling which he evidently thought might have been a good 
preparation for a University of Ekron! Of course such a notion 
is utterly fantastic, for, in truth, whatever objections may be 
urged against certain details of the Harrow system, Dr. 
Vaughan as a teacher, and especially as a trainer, was alto- 
gether beyond praise. In the domain of conduct, if not in that 
of speculation, his pupils were trained to be reasonably self- 
reliant. He once told me of one or two educational wiseacres 
who had delivered themselves of unwholesome utterances to the 
effect that boys are not fit to be trusted; he himself, on the 
other hand, made a point of trusting them as far as possible. 
Much more might of course be said in praise of the mode of 
treatment by which he breathed a new life into Harrow. But 
I can here only add that, in order to do him full justice, we 
must not limit our view to what appears at the outset. 
The proof of a pudding is not only in tbe eating, but in the 
digesting. And thus we may say that credit is due to Dr. 
Vaughan for the later, as well as for the immediate, effects 
of the policy which he inaugurated,—for the prolonged pros- 
perity of the school under the two distinguished Head-Masters 
who have more or less followed in his wake. In fact, it is 
partly, as it were, by the light of his afterglow that Harrow 
is still fulfilling the promise of her own motto: “ Multosque 
per annos Stat fortuna domus.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE. 

Hotel @ Angleterre, Biarritz, October 25th. 





MR. TOM HUGHES AT RUGBY. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I have read the passage quoted from “The Two 
Arnolds” in your review of Sir J. Fitch’s book, and I should 
like to add that the author scarcely. does justice to Hughes in 
saying that “it is to be feared that his boyhood was not spent 
with the best set in Rugby.” Sir Joshua’s chronology is at 
fault. I write without books of reference, but I can say with 
certainty that Lake (a town boy) took his degree in 1838, and 
must have left school at latest in 1835, while Tom Hughes was 
then but a little boy and my fag at the schoolhouse. I think 
he entered the school in that year or the year before, and it is 
highly improbable that he could ever have exchanged a word 
with Lake. The same may be said as to Arthur Stanley, who 
was at a dame’s house, and at that time high up in the school. 
For that reason I very much doubt his being the original of 
“ Arthur” in “Tom Brown.” The same as to Vaughan, who 
was, I think, exactly contemporary with Stanley. Bradley 
and Lushington he may have known, though Lushington 
was much his senior in the school; with Henry and 
Theodore Walrond he was certainly intimate; and probably 
with Matt. and Tom Arnold, buat of this I am not sure, 
as they had not entered the school when I left it in 1837. 
With what Sir Joshua says of Tom Brown’s not representing 
the intellectual side of the school, nor indeed more than 
one phase of Dr. Arnold’s character, I quite agree; as I 
do also with your comment that Hughes was in no way to 
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blame for this. It was beyond the purview of his book, 
which had for its object to show that the average boy, 
intellectual or otherwise, could be trained by precept and 
example in the paths of manliness, honesty, and moral 
courage.—I am, Sir, &c., ALDENHAM. 





MR. CARVELL WILLIAMS ON DISESTABLISH MENT. 
[To tux Eptror or Tux “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,— You will, I am sure, be glad to correct an unintentional 
misrepresentation of Mr. Bright in the article upon this 
subject in the Spectator of October 25rd. Mr. Bright’s letter 
to Bishop Magee (which will be found in Canon Macdonnell’s 
recent volume of the Bishop’s Life and Letters) shows con- 
clusively that the momentary hesitation over the word 
“consecrated ” was due, not to any defect of taste or the 
desire to make an effective point, but to an entirely involun- 
tary forgetfulness of the word itself.—I am, Sir, &&, 
Gro. E. Anzorr. 


Bank House, Northampton, October 27th. 





CYCLING ACCIDENTS. 
[To rHE EpiTok oF THE “ Spectator,” ] 
81r,—Your article on “ Cycling Accidents” in the Spectator 
of October 2nd is indeed excellent and very timely. Cyclists 
generally will agree with the belief expressed that the answer 
to the enigma, “ How on earth do cyclists manage to come to 
grief so freely?” is to be found in the fact that most cyclists 
do not know how to ride. But are you not speaking of the 
riders’ control and management of the machine? May Iasa 
cyclist of many years’ experience offer an extended opinion 
that the reason cyclists are perpetually hurling themselves 
against or under cart-wheels and horses’ beads, or courting 
death and destruction in the various forms recorded 
daily, is primarily because they simply do not know 
and have not learned the first rudimentary rule of the 
road,—to keep to the left? I know of any number 
of serious cases and narrow escapes which are due to 
ignorance of this rule. Mr. Chappell, ex-holder of the North 
Road championship, riding in the country, was met by a rider 
who persisted in keeping to his right hand. Mr. Chappell, of 
course, keeping his proper side, was run down, sustaining a 
severe shaking and a ruined machine. In relating his misbap 
Mr. Chappell told me it was impossible to convince the rider 
that the left hand was the correct side upon which cyclists 
should ride. Last July, while I was being driven along Norwood 
Road, 8.W., a lady riding down a road on onr left crossed on her 
right-hand side instead of circuiting around on her left. She 
lost her head and dropped off, leaving her cycle under the horse, 
to be pawed and trampled into a contortious shape, and but 
for the splendid coutrol of the coachman the fiery mare which 
he brought to a stand would have bolted in the first instance, 
being in no wise responsible for the death or maiming of this 
ignorant rider, whose only plea to the policeman who picked 
her up was “I rang my bell!” Next day near the same 
place, a young lady wishing to turn downa road on her 
right, instead of sweeping around on her left, ran full tilt 
into a baker’s hand-cart which stood on her right-hand 
side, dislocating her brake. Screwing it up for ber with a 
sixpence, for of course she was without tools, and warn- 
ing her not to rely upon her brake, she glibly replied: 
“Thanks, but I never use my brake!” Under such 
circumstances of utter and gross carelessness, how is it 
possible for such foulhardy riders to avoid disaster? If 
cyclists would read the instractions in Part I. “ Cycling 
Touring Club Handbook,” they would learn to keep to the 


<a iriaat 
just escaping himself, and leaving the cycle a prey to the 
steam-roller. The poor fellow, spirit-broken, made off amiq 
the jeers of a cruel crowd, leaving an unrecognisable masg of 
wire-tubing and rubber behind.—A. 8. 





COMPARATIVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE 1N 
DANTE AND SHAKESPEARE. 
[To THE HpiTor oF THE “SprctaTor.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of October 9th your reviewer quotes 
with approval the following passage from the Rev. J. Carter's 
“Shakespeare: Paritan and Recusant”: — “Shakespeare 
draws all his religion from the Bible, Dante from the litera. 
ture of Roman Catholicism, such as books of devotion, 
the Fathers, and traditionary sources.” This seems to 
suggest that Dante does not show any great knowledge of 
Scripture. Dr. Moore in his ‘‘ Studies of Dante” does not 
hesitate to say that very few writers, medicval or modern, 
“know their Bible” as well as Dante did. Dr. Moore gives 
over five kundred quotations from and allusions to passages 
in Seripture, and these from almost every book in the Bible 
and Apocrypha, and adds that his intimate knowledge js 
shown, not only by direct citation, but by the frequent inten 
weaving of Scriptural allusion and phraseology into the 
fabric of his diction. No doubt his knowledge of scholastic 
theology was immense, but it is 4 mistake to suppose that 
it was greater than his knowledge of the Vulgate—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. H. M. 





TENNYSON’S “S's.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
Srr,—Mr. W. W. Ward should distinguish between the 
printed and the sounded or sibilant “s.’ When Tennyson 
said that he never put two “s’s” together in any verse, and 
that his line was— 
“ And freedom slowly broadens down,” 
not, as often quoted, “broadens slowly down,” he meant the 
“gs” sibilant. One could hardly pronounce “ broadens 
slowly” without taking breath between two hisses, a most 
unmusical effect. The instances of two “s’s” together 
which Mr. Ward marshalls from Tennyson’s poems are not of 
this kind. In “his song,” “ his sons,” “ his side,” in “as she” 
and ‘was seen,” the first “s” has the “z” sound, and 
phonetically tbe words would be written “biz song,” “as 
she,” “waz seen.” In the Highlands, indeed, the “s” in 
“‘was” is sibilant, and Mr. Black and others, to mark this, 
write the word “ wass.” Were this the English pronunciation, 
Tennyson, in accord with his rule, or rather his perfect ear. 
would certainly not have written— 
“She in her poor attire wass seen ;” 


but by “ was seen,” as we pronounce the words, the rule is nat 
violated. To take another of Mr. Ward’s examples— 

“‘ No more by thee my steps shall be.” 

Here the “sh” has not the hissing, but the hushing, sound; 
—make it, indeed, sibilant; read it, ‘“ my steps s’all be,” and 
one is reminded of the grinding of scissors! One quotatian 
of Mr. Ward’s remains which seems to prove (or test) the rule 
rather sharply— 

“ She seemed a part of joyous spring; ” 

but let any one read this line alond, and he will find that he 
blends the two “s’s” into one. Tennyson’s verse is not for 
the eye but the ear.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Great Tew, October 25th. W. T. MALLeEsoN: 





THE AMERICAN BLACKBERRY. 


(To THE EpiTor oF Tux “Spectator.” ] 





left, and pass cycles and conveyances which are in front on 
the right—a rule which, if understood and carried out, would | 
relieve the list of casualities of a great proportion—and if the | 
authorities would add to the signs on the lamp-posts, | 
“ Pedestrians keep to the right, conveyances and cycles keep | 
to the left,” no doubt this simple rule would find its way | 
into the heads of this class of careless riders.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sheffield, October 5th. ALFRED SCHOFIELD. 


P.S.—This incident came under my notice, and is not in 
the slightest exaggerated. A gentleman in perfect cycling , 
garb, and in all the glory of a new machine, was met in a. 
thoroughfare in Sheffield by a traction-engine. The street | 
was not at all busy at the time, but somehow the rider lost | 


his wits, and took fright at the approaching monster, only 


S1r,—In your article on “ Wild Fruits of Autumn” in the 
Spectator of October 9th an allusion is made to the American 
blackberry, and the advisability of introducing it into 
England. If the plant would produce the same fruit im 
England that it does in America it would become an 
important addition to English fruits, but having made the 
attempt to acclimatise it in the Isle of Wight, I do not 
believe it can succeed elsewhere in England; for there its 
fruit was in no way superior to that of the native species, for 
it is a distinct species, as different from the ordinary English 
berry as is the dewberry. Amongst the varieties, rather 
species, of whortleberry found in America there are some 
which, if successfully acclimatised, would be of more 1m- 
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portance than the American blackberry. One is a plant 
which is found in immense quantities in the great northern 
wilderness of New York, and, I suppose, Canada, a plant 
growing from six inches toa foot high and bearing on the 
very apex of the plant a cluster of berries, marked by a blue 
ploom (hence called blueberries) of delicate flavour, and with 
seeds so small as hardly to be perceptible. They are gathered 
in immense quantities by the country people, dried and used 
for winter consumption in pies and puddings, for which they 
are admirably adapted. One gathers them by handfuls in 
the close cluster at the apex, and the plant may be grasped 
and stripped by a single movement of the hand. They grow 
best in a pine country where a thin mould lies on a sandy 
undersoil. There is another species better adapted to a moist 
situation, known as “ tree blueberries,” as they grow into tall 
shrubs, six feet high at times, with a larger berry more 
sparsely borne on the plants. There is another berry not 
known in England, but of great worth, the black raspberry,— 
not a variety, but a distinct species, which has the rare virtue 
of never being infested by the little worms which attack the 
red raspberry and the blackberry. They are also dried for 
winter consumption.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. STILLMAN. 





ANIMALS IN THE DARK. 
[To whe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
$1r,—Your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
October 23rd bears more or less on a subject of great 
interest to me, and, I think, many others. For various 
reasons I incline to think that the oncoming of night must 
have been unspeakably awful to primeval man, What he 
feared he could not tell, and even down to the days of the 
Psalmist the terror was nameless. Hence the curious attempt 
at translation found in the “ Bug” Bible. I have no doubt 
that night has still the same—in some cases a far greater— 
terror for the brute creation. Animals whose nature it is to 
hunt by night for their subsistence may have overcome this 
feeling almost to the extent that man in a savage state has 
mastered it; but I believe that many wild as well as domestic 
creatures are frightened more than we can understand 
or find words to express when they feel themselves en- 
compassed by dreary gloom or complete darkness. This 
fact, if it is a fact, explains three curious phenomena :— 
(1) The helpless condition of many animals (you in- 
stance fowls and pheasants) when approached at night; 
(2) the liability of some to wild panic, and of others 
(according to their different natures) to extraordinary ferocity 
at the least nocturnal disturbance; (3) the unutterable joy 
with which most of the lower beings hail the dawn. I have 
sometimes had neighbours who believed that in passing certain 
spots at night they always ran the risk of meeting a ghost. 
More than once some of these people, while riding or driving, 
found it next to impossible to make the horse pass the 
haunted spot. It will be said that the horse is very sensitive, 
and that in this case the horse got frightened because he felt 
that his master was frightened. Very likely; but would the 
horse act so in daylight in the absence of some better, or at 
least different, cause? Had not the nameless terror of the 
night been present to the equine mind before the master’s 
nerves gave way P 
I have observed signs of fear and an eagerness for com- 
panionship in many animals when darkness comes on, and it 
may be added that my attention was first directed to this 
matter by the conduct of a young goat which was tethered 
for some days in a tennis-field which I frequently passed. 
On two successive days I leant over the wall and tried to 
make friends with ‘Billy,’ but he treated my friendly 
advances with disdain, and always tugged at his chain in 
order to get away as far as possible from me, whom he 
evidently regarded as a meddling stranger and possible 
enemy. On the third day I passed at dusk. The field was 
then deserted by all save ‘Billy,’ who had ceased feeding, and 
was gazing straight before him into the deepening gloom. 
The moment I looked over the wall and spoke, the poor little 
goat rushed towards me as far as his tether would permit, 
and with a low, soft bleat, which was almost a moan, pleaded 
apparently for protection from some deadly danger,—of what 
kind he had, I suppose, no definite conception. 
Members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals might well give serious attention to this matter. 


sound even on the Vivisection question—I strongly believe in 
the duty of preventing crueity which is needless, useless, and 
preventable. I am fully convinced that many kinds of 
animals, when left without any light or companionship 
through the night, undergo a degree of suffering greater than 
is often inflicted by physical torture. There is another 
matter referred to in your article which suggests a question. 
How would the world look if we could see without light? It 
must present something of this appearance, whatever it is, to 
animals that can see in the dark.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. C, TIeRNey. 





CANINE ETHICS. 


[To Tue Eprror or THE “SprcratTor.”’] 


S1r,—Have you space for the following story, with its 
interesting sidelight on canine ethicsP ‘ Ruffy,’ an old 
Persian cat, and ‘ Frisk,’ a fox-terrier puppy, are pets in a 
Kentish country house. ‘Frisk’ has been carefully trained 
not to steal, and has learned the lesson well. ‘ Ruffy’ is aa 
inveterate thief, and has long been voted incorrigible. 
Apparently the cat and the puppy have entered into an 
illicit partnership. Watching her opportunity, ‘ Ruffy’ enters 
the pantry and surreptitiously steals any dainties that may 
be within her reach, while ‘ Frisk’ waits outside until the theft 
is wn fait accompli. Then the “honest” puppy shares the 
spoils with the incorrigible cat. Obviously he knows that he 
must not steal; but for all that he is quite prepared to enjoy 
the stolen property.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 








POETRY. 


A “ PARSON’S PLEASURE”-GROUND. 
I HAVE a garden filled with sound 
Of thrushes; paths that circle round; 
And one straight walk more sweetly set 
With lavender and mignonette, 
Sweet herbs of grace, whose scent lives on 
Like virtue, after life is gone; 
My sanctuary! for so I call 
That long straight path beneath the wall. 





There do I muse,—how Nature’s self 
Moves upward; how, from shelf to shelf 
Ennobled, through perpetual strife 

She issues in a grander life. 

And as I think how one small bud 
Engrafted tames the wildest wood, 
Sweet fruitage for man’s use to bear, 
And of its sweetness leave an heir; 
Seems it—ah, may my faith be true— 
Grace has its power in Nature too. 

Tis grace that lurks in kindly soil ; 
’Tis grace attends the tiller’s toil ; 
Grace works in every flower that blows; 
And in each briar there lives a rose. 


Thus as I ponder, lo! a knell 

Comes o’er me: ’tis the passing-bell. 
Then think I of—beneath the sod— 
Those sleeping: Are they all with God? 
That one so wilful? This who died 

In passion’s youth unsanctified ? 

Can God accept them? Can He prove 
To those who loved not, God of love? 

I know not. But beneath this wall, 
Hearing the glad-voiced thrushes call ; 
On my straight path so sweetly set 
With lavender and mignonette; 

I think, if we poor men below 

Can of such wildness beauty grow, 

Sure, He hath better means to try, 
That mightier Gardener in the sky; 
Who, while brief life our work doth end, 
Hath all of Time His work to mend; 
Unnumbered worlds beyond our ken; 
Fresh soil for souls, fresh chance for men ; 
Angels of love to graft His grace ; 
Perchance, O heaven! to see His face. 


And then I thought—as in the trees 
Life murmured with the auickening breeze— 





Without accepting the whole of their programme—I am not 
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Sadly I thought; not they alone 

Were sinners; half the sin my own. 

Had I more faithful preached the word, 
Perchance they might have better heard; 
Have risen on wings, and out of clay 
Uplifted, soared to heavenly day. 

So trust I, God will not condemn 

Those who not Him, but man contemn. 





G. B. 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON FIRST SMOKING AN ANCIENT PIPE DUG UP 
IN OXFORD. 


Two hundred years since any lips of man 
Set round this hollow stem have drawn delight, 
Since breathed in azure mist the light smoke ran 
With dainty power to cheer through sense and sight 
The wan wits of some unremembered wight,— 
Some scholar weary with his world of books, 
Some yeoman waxen wise with Lenten ale, 
Some lover musing on his lady’s looks, 
Or dreamer steering fancies dreamy-pale 
Through seas of time and thought beyond his wonted sail. 


So long, earth mingled deep in kindred earth, 

Entombed but undecaying hath it lain, 

Unchanging through the change of death and birth, 

Or changing but to lose its gathered stain 

Through cleansing power of kindly mould and rain : 

While overhead each year new dust was sown 

To hide the sunken relic deeper still, 

Till children’s children into grandsires grown, 

Though holy, great in lordship, strong of will, 
Passed viewless underground, unknowing good or ill. 


There lie they: but their flesh is longtime gone, 
Their bones are longtime crumbled quite away: 
Their wrack that thundered and their suns that shone, 
Their loves and lives long-rested, seem to-day 
Dim dreams forgotten in the morning fray. 
Two hundred years! Yet thus I cross and curb 
The long dark seasons that between do roll 
By kindling once again the scented herb 
And breathing from this little censer-bowl 

Light clouds of thought that veil the olden owner’s soul. 

A. J. B. 








BOOKS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES.* 


A COMBINATION of biography and history, when well managed, 
has always a peculiar charm. The best way to get new lights 
on any period is to put ourselves in the place of one or other 
of its chief actors. The vagueness of a general impression 
passes away when the acts of some heroic person, the hopes 
and fears of a special family, are dwelt upon; biographical 
truth becomes historical romance, the best of its kind. 

The inexhaustible subject of the French Revolution is here 
touched in this way, and Miss Sichel’s book is most welcome, 
though we follow her over ground that is nearly all familiar. 
What is new is a vivid realisation of the private character of 
Lafayette and of his heroic wife, Adrienne de Noailles, the 
daughter of the saintly Duchesse d’Ayen, the sister of the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles, heroine and martyr, and of Madame 
de Grammont and Madame de Montagu. All students of the 
Revolution know this family intimately; but Madame de 
Lafayette moved on different lines, which yet never separated 
her in heart from her more entirely Royalist relations. 

The Duchesse d’Ayen hesitated long before consenting to 
her daughter's marriage with the Marquis de Lafayette, then 
fourteen, while Adrienne was twelve. A long-nosed, red- 
haired, awkward boy of a wild and romantic disposition, 
young Lafayette was almost too odd even for the great 
people of the eighteenth century with their many eccentrici- 
ties. It must be confessed that Guérin’s extraordinary 
portrait of him as a young man (on p. 340) has the profile of 
a fool. It expresses little but a sort of imaginative vanity, 
which was indeed the weak point in his character. The 
forehead recedes in an unusual manner. It is really difficult 





* The Household of the Lofayettes. By Edith Sichel, With 12 Portraits. 
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a) 
to understand how such a face as this could have belonged to 
a person of real talent and power. Ary Scheffer’s portrait, 
the frontispiece, is also far from handsome, but has goodness 
of expression and dignity of bearing. Madame d’Ayen at 
last realised the boy’s possibilities, and saw in him the match 
for Adrienne’s own originality. Though a much greater and 
saner-minded woman, she was still the granddaughter of 
that noble old oddity, the Maréchale de Noailles, and the 
niece of Madame de Tessé, one of the most Picturesque 
figures of the emigration. Lafayette could not have married 
a wife more able to appreciate his fine principles and to enter 
loyally into all his visionary ideals. Her devotion to her 
husband, to whom she was married when their ages were 
about sixteen and fourteen, is one of the many instances 
which seem to justify the French system of family arrange. 
ments. 

Lafayette was nineteen when he left his wife, who never 
blamed him, and sailed away to help America. He wag 
just over thirty when he commanded the National Guard of 
Paris, and did his best to protect Royalty and civilisation 
while carrying out the principles of 1789. These were hig 
principles, and through all his long life they never varied, 
He was a consistent and perfectly virtuous Republican, 
not ambitious, though Mirabeau called him “Cromwell. 
Grandison,” aiming first and only at the moral improvement 
and happiness of the world. He was a heroic leader, buta 
too abstract politician; and he had little of the personal 
magnetism that attracts men, and none of the opportunism 
that manages them. He loved popularity, but was not always 
able to secure it, for he loved honesty better. The most 
curious and interesting part of his history is that which has 
to do with Napoleon, from whom he hoped so much, and who 
disappointed him so cruelly. Perhaps a certain want of 
knowledge of human nature was to be expected from this 
straightforward, single-minded man, who dreamed of seeing 
a meteor like Napoleon the unselfish and consistent leader of 
a free and regenerated France. Napoleon knew Lafayette 
better, and was quite aware that he would disenchant him, 
though at first there was a fair imitation of friendship between 
them, growing out of the romance in both natures, But 
Lafayette was a gentleman and an honest man; Napoleon 
was neither. 

Miss Sichel has performed most successfully the difficult 
task of making us realise with equal vividness the man and 
his surroundings. She gives a clear and picturesque account 
of the Revolution in its stages, by no means confining herself 
to those scenes in which Lafayette himself took part. In fact, 
through the darkest years, the years in which most of his 
wife’s family died under the guillotine, in which she herself 
shared with the Duchesse de Duras the horrors of Le Plessis, 
he was imprisoned in the fortresses of Wesel and Olmiitz. 
The severity of Prussian and Austrian gaolers was great, but 
it cannot be doubted that this imprisonment saved Lafayette’s 
life, which the Jacobins would gladly have taken. He was 
spared to show the nineteenth century the mind and life of 
an idealist, to make his suffering wife’s last days happy by 
his tenderness, and to lead one more Revolution, that of 1830. 
One doubts whether Louis Philippe gave any great satisfac- 
tion to so exalted a mind. Liberty is apt to run away as fast 
as she is pursued, and whether France has even yet overtaken 
her may be a question. 

The most attractive part of the book deals with Adrienne, 
who was a superior being, after all, to her husband, It was 
only in a certain measure that she shared his abstract dreams 
of liberty, and this not from any aristocratic prejudice, but 
because she was a woman of supreme good sense, and under- 
stood better than Lafayette the world she lived in. She was 
also a good Catholic, while his religion was as vague a 
his other aspirations, though he was too noble for the mocking 
spirit of the philosophers. But she threw herself into his 
interests and objects with the utmost generosity and loyalty, 
and passed uncomplainingly through trials that would have 
broken an ordinary spirit. There was a time when she had 
to face the coldness of the relations she loved best, who were 
estranged by her husband’s opinions. All this passed away; 
but we have seldom read a more pathetic story than that of 
Lafayette’s wife, as Miss Sichel tells it. 

One thing is certain: nothing can be dull that deals with 
French people of the eighteenth century. Even the story of 
the prisons has touches of comedy that relieve the blackness; 
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and as to the emigrés,—read the account of the life at 
Lawenberg, Altona, Wittmold, led by the delightful and 
cecentric Madame de Tessé and her more saintly nieces, 
Madame de Montagu and Madame de Grammont, with old 
M. de Mun in attendance. Madame de Tessé, Voltairian and 

rotector of curés, is one of the most characteristic and 
distinguished figures ina book full of character and distinction. 

We should have liked to quote many passages, picturesque 
touches of daily life, remarks of real political insight, clear 
views of the people and the tendencies of the age. But we 
must reserve space for a few words about Miss Sichel’s intro- 
duction, which is one of the best and truest pieces of writing 
that we have met with for a long time. The much-abused 
ancien régime here meets with fair treatment for once, and we 
have an unasually good picture of what the society of the 
sighteenth century really was. Vicious in many cases no 
doubt; bat on the other hand—“ there was almost as large a 
number of nobles—some Catholic, some philosophical—who 
led lives of saintly virtue and religious fervour—such virtue 
that it seems as if it should have saved the City.” No one, 
indeed, who has read the memoirs of the time will say that 
the De Noailles were a singular instance of a religious family. 

This society was wild and absurd in many ways; of 
startling opinions, eccentric and inconsistent; mad after new 
doctrines, benevolent and enthusiastic; passionate for science, 
like the young lady who carried a skeleton in the hood of her 
carriage, or like the disciple of Mesmer who, out of pure 
charity, spent an hour by the roadside in the rain trying to 
bring a dead man to life. Such were the fashionable people 
of the later eighteenth century, and perhaps their great-great- 
grandchildren are not so very unlike them. Landlords like 
the Prince de Conti, with a reputation for cruelty to his 
peasants, and a life spent in doing them kindnesses—or like 
the Maréchal de Mouchy and the Duce de Liancourt; women 
such as Mademoiselle de Montesson, who gave up her fortune 
to minister to the poor and visit the prisons, a little-known 
pioneer in one of the best works of modern charity,—these 
stand ont as nobler types of the time. 

It is an easy conclusion that among these different types, 
Lafayette and his wife were distinguished. They may be 
said to unite the two best currents in French society then,— 
he, who dreamed so nobly and acted so ineffectually; she, 
who saw so clearly and lived such an ideal life of sacrifice. 





A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

Few books are more needed by the average English reader 
than one which should give a clear and comprehensive survey 
of French literature, tracing the stages in its development 
and expansion, and showing its real and permanent forces. 
Professor Dowden seemed the very man to do this, but we 
must admit that his book disappoints the expectation. It 
is, of course, excellently well done; accurate in facts and 
dates, just in criticism, well arranged in method; but there 
is no blinking the fact that it is,as a whole, not interesting 
to read. The writer does not seem to be in full sym- 
pathy with his subject; and, curiously enough, he is 
most in sympathy with that side of the French genius 
which makes particularly little appeal to English minds. In 
his judgment of their poetry he distinctly underrates what is 
most truly lyrical, as, for instance, the poetry of the Pleiade; 
and he takes the characteristically French elegiac poetry, of 
which Lamartine’s “Lac” is the supreme type, at a French 
valuation. He praises Racine more skilfully than Moliére, 
and seems more at home with Bossuet than with Rabelais. 
In a word, he puts himself at the standpoint of an extremely 
academic French critic; but it would be hard to find a 
Frenchman with so little tolerance for the esprit gaulois. 

It is reasonable to expect from an English history of 
French literature something different from what any French- 
man could give us. It should emphasise particularly those 
excellences which have told upon the mind of Europe, not of 
France. Now, we all know that from the seventeenth 
century onwards France has furnished an array of serious 
and weighty writers, who have set the world a model in 
atyle of dignity, refinement, and lucid order; admirable 
architects of a logical system. Yet the fact remains that 
these weighty and dignified writers do not retain their 
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interest for a foreigner, and have not made a great mark 
upon history. The constructive side of French genius has 
not gone for much; the destructive, with its light artillery of 
laughter, has been little short of omnipotent. The one man 
among the serious writers whose influence remains paramount 
is Pascal; and it was Pascal who elevated irony into the dead- 
liest weapon of attack. After all, the truest representative of 
France—truer than Moliére, for Moliére, like Shakespeare, is 
too big to be a type—was Voltaire, and the work which best 
expresses Voltaire’s genius is undoubtedly Candide. 

Professor Dewden has been, in our judgment, ill advised 
in attempting, so far as he has done, to give a sketch 
of each man’s contribution to thought; so much so that 
his book is in some measure a history of French thought. 
It has been the function of French thinkers to popularise 
ideas originated elsewhere. Thus Comte, for instance, appears 
to us to receive undue attention here; his philosophy was in 
itself unimportant, his importance from the point of view of 
literature was his power to disseminate a philosopby. Undue 
stress has been laid upon those who introduced something into 
French thought which can be re-stated; too little upon those 
who affected the form and the spirit of the literature. Anthony 
Hamilton, author of the Mémoires de Grammont, of whom 
Voltaire said that he was the first to givea tour vif to the 
language, has to be content with the barest mention. 
Rochefoucauld, who probably affected French thought more 
profoundly than all the eloquent philosophers put together, 
does not interest Professor Dowden, nor receive his due at 
all. Yet Rochefoucauld seems to us typical of the French 
outlook on life; clear, trenchant, and unsparing in his 
thought; seeing only one side of a question, but seeing that 
in the driest of lights; moved by life itself to a laughter that 
has no tenderness, but that is merciless to the false. It may 
not be true to say that Rochefcucauld was a greater man than 
Bossuet or Chateaubriand ; but outside of France, at all events, 
he has been a far more potent force. 

Yet after all perhaps one is led to injustice by a lack of 
similarity in taste. For instance, Professor Dowden slides 
lightly over Brantéme, for whose Dames Galantes there is 
nothing to be said. But the Vies des Dames Iilustres is one of 
the most charming things in any language; and Brantdme’s 
account of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots might almost 
have touched Elizabeth. He has that exquisite simplicity 
and ease in narration which in later French one finds only 
in Madame de Sévigné. The rondeaux of Charles d’Orléans 
only strike Professor Dowden as pretty bits of artifice; we 
think ourselves more fortunate in a true enjoyment of them. 
With his treatment of Villon we find no fault, for Villon has 
certainly been overpraised by those who would put him ona 
level with Burns. Ronsard, perhaps by the picturesqueness 
of his truly laureate position, has a fascination which 
Professor Dowden evidently cannot feel, and may judge 
him the more correctly. But what does this mean: 
“In the fine melancholy of his elegiac poetry he is 
almost modern”? Was no one sad before Shelley then? 
Mathurin Regnier is one of those real geniuses whom it is 
wrong to dismiss, as he is here dismissed, in a few formal 
phrases. There is an intensity of life in all that he wrote 
which animates even so transitory an art as the satirist’s; 
and is there not a curious pathos in his epitaph for himself ?— 

“ J’ai vécu sans nul pensement, 

Me laissant aller doucement 

A la bonne loi naturelle, 

Et si m’étonne fort pourquoi 

La mort daigna penser 4 moi 

Qui ne pensai jamais en elle.” 
However, if Regnier is slighted, Malherbe gets ample justice. 
He was of course a turning point; and we quote Professor 
Dowden’s estimate of him for an example of what is best 
in this book,—lucid exposition of general tendencies :— 

“It has been said that poetry—the overflow of individual 
emotion—is overheard ; while oratory—the appeal to an audience 
—is heard. The processes of Malherbe’s art were essentially 
oratorical ; the lyrical cry is seldom audible in his verse; it is the 
poetry of eloquence thrown into studied stanzas. But the greater 
poetry of the seventeenth century in France—its odes, its satires, 
its epistles, its noble dramatic scenes—and much of its prose 
literature are of the nature of oratory; and for the progress of 
such poetry and even of such a prose Malherbe prepared a high- 
way. He aimed at a reformation of the language, which, rejecting 
all words either base, provincial, archaic, technical, or over- 
learned and over-curious, should employ the standard French, 
pure and dignified, as accepted by the people of Paris. In his hands 
language became too exclusively an instrument of the intelli- 
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gence; yet with this instrument great things were achieved by 
his successors. He methodised and regulated versification, 
insisting on rich and exact rhymes, condemning all licence and 
infirmity of structure, condemning harshness of sound, inversion, 
hiatus, negligence in accommodating the cesura to the sense, the 
free gliding of couplet into couplet. It may be said that he 
rendered verse mechanical; but within the arrangement which 
he prescribed admirable effects were attainable by the mastery of 
genius.” 

They may have been attainable, but who attained them 
except in the stage alexandrines? It seems to us that French 
poetry was worthless as poetry from the day when Malherbe 
imposed the fetters which Boileau riveted till Hugo knocked 
them off. La Fontaine succeeded by disregarding them; 
Corneille wrote one truly Horatian lyric, it is trae, and 
Corneille’s dramas, like Racine’s, are poetry, though their best 
qualities are scarcely those of verse. But for the life of us 
we have never been able to see that Malherbe really did the 
language a service at all. 

Professor Dowden’s work is, as we have said, not likely to 
generate enthusiasm for French literature, largely because 
his own preferences in that literature are for such things as 
are least generally acceptable to our race. Bat it is, of 
course, likely to be useful to students, being the work of a 
man who is not only a highly qualified critic but the founder 
of a teaching school of literature; and the excellent biblio- 
graphy with which it concludes will be invaluable to those 
who wish to pursue the study further on their own lines. 





THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA* 

Tr is not too much to say that Dr. Hort has not left behind 
him a more important or—to the layman—a more interesting 
work than this. Had it been possible to adhere to the 
original scheme of the book, it would have been of a still 
greater value. Dr. Hort chose the title “ Ecclesia” expressly 
“for its freedom from the distracting associations which 
have gathered round its more familiar synonyms,” and 
his original scheme included an investigation into the 
evidence of the early Christian centuries. The present work 
is, therefore, incomplete in one sense. But as Mr. Murray, 
who edits this volume with truly loving care, says, “It is 
no mere fragment, The lectures as they stand practically 
exhaust the evidence of the New Testament, at least as far as 
the Early History of Christian Institutions is concerned. And 
Dr. Hort’s conclusions on the vexed questions with regard to 
the ‘Origines’ of the different Orders in the Christian 
Ministry will no doubt be scanned with peculiar interest. It 
is, however, by no means too much to say that it was the 
other side of his subject, ‘the Early Conceptions of the 
Ecclesia,’ that gave it its chief attraction for Dr. Hort. And 
on this side unfortunately the limits of lecturing compelled 
him to leave many things unsaid to which he attached 
the greatest importance.” As a matter of fact, the very 
idea of this work, as explained in its first pages, testifies 
to Dr. Hort’s orginality. One of the most modest of 
men, he yet says:—‘‘I am sorry to be unable to recommend 
any books as sufficiently coinciding with our subject 
generally. Multitudes of books in all civilised languages 
bear directly or indirectly upon parts of it; but I doubt 
whether it would be of any real use to attempt a selection.” 
The reasons which Dr. Hort gives for using the word 
“ecclesia” are quite conclusive. “Church” is its nearest 
English equivalent, but then it now carries with it associations 
derived from the institutions and doctrines of later times. 
“ Congregation” is another equivalent for “ecclesia,” and 
was the only rendering of it in the English New Testament 
as it stood throughout Henry VIII.’s reign, “ the substitution 
of ‘Church’ being due to the Genevan revisers, But ‘con- 
gregation’ has disturbing associations of its own which 
render it unsuitable for our special purpose; and, moreover, 
its use in what might seem a rivalry to so venerable, and 
rightly venerable, a word as ‘church’ would be only a 
hindrance in the way of recovering for ‘church’ the full 
breadth of its meaning. ‘Ecclesia’ is the only perfectly 
colourless word within our reach, carrying us back to the 
beginnings of Christian history, and enabling us in some 
degree to get behind words and names to the simple facts 
which they originally denoted.” 

Having cleared the ground in this fashion by the 
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. . . — 
substitution of one unambiguous word for other words the 
meaning of which is vague, and might even be confusing 
Dr. Hort proceeds in a series of lectures, and in the most 
masterly fashion, to trace the growth both of the idea ang of 
the spiritual organisation involved in the word “ ecclesia,” 
There are but two allusions to the Ecclesia in the Gospels, 
There is only one saying in which our Lord names the new or 
Christian Ecclesia. But this “marks at once its continuity 
with the Ecclesia of Israel and its newness as His own, the 
Messiah’s, Ecclesia.” When Dr. Hort has to deal with the 
fact that our Lord spoke not only of building his Ecclesia, 
but of building it “upon this rock,” Dr, Hort reasons in 
this simple, yet powerful fashion :— 

“It is impossible now to do more than say in the fewest words 

that I believe the most obvious interpretation of this famous 
phrase is the true one. St. Peter himself, yet not exclusively St, 
Peter, but the other disciples, of whom he was then the spokes. 
man and interpreter, and should hereafter be the leader, was the 
rock which Christ had here in view. It was no question here of 
an authority given to St. Peter; some other image than that of 
the ground under a foundation must have been chosen if that had 
been meant. Still less was it a question of an authority which 
should be transmitted by St. Peter to others. The whole was a 
matter of personal or individual qualifications, and personal or 
individual work. The outburst of keenly perceptive faith had 
now. at last shown St. Peter, carrying with him the rest, to have 
the prime qualification for the task which his Lord contemplated 
forhim. That task was fulfilled, fulfilled at once and for ever go 
far as its first and decisive stage was concerned, in the time 
described in the earliest chapters of the Acts. The combination 
of intimate personal acquaintance with the Lord, first during His 
Ministry and then after His Resurrection, with such a faith as 
was revealed that day in the region of Cxsarea Philippi, a faith 
which could penetrate into the heavenly truth concerning the 
Lord that lay beneath the surface of His words and works, these 
were the qualifications for becoming the foundations of the 
future Ecclesia. In virtue of this personal faith vivifying their 
discipleship, the Apostles became themselves the first little 
Ecclesia, constituting a living rock upon a far larger and ever- 
enlarging Ecclesia should very shortly be built slowly up, living 
stone by living stone, as each new faithful convert was added to 
the society.” 
After the Ascension, as Dr. Hort shows, the condition of 
entrance into the Ecclesia—personal faith leading to personal 
discipleship—remains the same as before that “ divine event.” 
At first the oneness of the Ecclesia is easily maintained as it 
is limited to the city of Jerusalem. But growing like the 
Roman Republic, it enlarges till it includes the entire Holy 
Land, and becomes conterminous with the Jewish Ecclesia. 
Next there springs up a new but not hostile Ecclesia at 
Antioch, which devotes itself largely to missionary enterprise, 
and sends out Paul and Barnabas, first to the Jews of the 
Dispersion and then to the Gentiles. On their way home 
they either recognise or constitute Ecclesia of their converts 
in the several cities and choose elders. The result is, of 
course, a multiplication of single Ecclesiz. Dr. Hort does 
ample justice to St. Paul’s sedulous exertions to counteract 
the danger of a schism between the Ecclesia of Judea and 
those of the Gentile world. ‘“ When the danger of that schism 
has been averted he is able to feel that the Ecclesia is indeed 
One.” Finally in Ephesians and Colossians— 

“He does from his Roman habitation not only set forth 
emphatically the unity of the whole body, but expatiate in mysti¢ 
language on its spiritual relation to its unseen Head, catching up 
and carrying on the language of prophets about the ancient Israel 
as the bride of Jehovah, and suggests that this one Ecclesia, now 
sealed as one by the creating of the two peoples into one, is God's 
primary agent in his ever-expanding counsels towards mankind.” 
St. Paul, indeed, as the theologian and ecclesiastical organiser 
of the early Christian Church—although Dr. Hort does not 
look very favourably on the word “ organisation ”—naturally 
occupies a great place in this book. Several of the more im- 
portant chapters, such as “ The Ecclesia in the Epistles,” “The 
One Universal Ecclesia in the Epistles of the First Roman 

* . . . ° ” 
Captivity,” “Titus and Timothy in the Pastoral Epistles, 
and “Officers of the Ecclesia in the Pastoral Epistles,” are 
devoted to an exposition of the Pauline views. Than such 
exposition nothing could well be more lucid or ingenious,— 
where any necessity for ingenuity arises. Take, for example, 
what is said on the rather mysterious twelve verses in 
Ephesians in which the relations between husband and wife 
are dwelt upon :— 

“St. Paul’s primary object in these twelve verses is to expound 
marriage, not to expound the Ecclesia; but it is no less plain from 
his manner of writing that the thought of the Ecclesia in its 
various higher relations was filling his mind at the time and 
making him rejoice to have this opportunity of pouring out 
something of the truth which seemed to have revealed itself to him. 
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Fr igueeaenenencnnes 
If we are to interpret ‘mystery’ in the difficult thirty-second verse, 
88 apparently we ought to do, by St. Paul’s usage, i.e., take it as 

Divine age—long secret, now at Jast disclosed, he wished to say 
that the meaning of that primary institution of human society, 
though proclaimed in dark words at the beginning of history, 
could not be truly known till its heavenly archetype was revealed, 
even the relation of Christ and the Ecclesia, which just before 
has been once more called His body, and individual Christians 
members of that body. ‘Taking this passage in connection with 
the various references to the Ecclesia which have precedvd it in 
the Epistle, it may be regarded as morally certain that the Ecclesia 
here intended is not a local community, but the community of 


Christians as a whole.” 


This volume, in addition to Dr. Hort’s prelections as 
Lady Margaret’s Professor, contains four sermons on sub- 
jects cognate to the Ecclesia,—“ At the Ordination of 
Priests and Deacons,” “ At a University Commemoration of 
Benefactors,” ‘In Emmanuel College Chapel,” and “ At the 
Consecration of Bishop Westcott.” A special interest 
attaches to the last as being the final utterence of its 
author. Mr. Marray says truly that “it is the expression in 
a concentrated form of the thought of a lifetime on the 
vital conditions of Church life in special relation to the 
pressing needs of to-day.” Dr. Hort emphasises what he 
terms “the chaotic condition which is spreading deeply 
ander the surface of society,” and while admitting the value 
of “the Press, the pulpit, the lecture-room, the school, and 
the home,” as giving “opportunities for wholesome and 
temperate guidance,” he contends that “the most obvious 
need of all is the need of a conscious and joyful sense of 
membership as taught by St. Paul.” The sermon on 
University benefactors is a dignified exposition of the social 
and national functions of a great place of learning at the 
present time. No better example of the grave eloquence of 
which Dr. Hort was a master could be found than this sermon, 
which contains such an almost Miltonic passage as this :— 

“Tf it is a pernicious error to treat liberal knowledge as a 
luxury for the citizen, still less, at whatever cost of seeming to 
magnify our office in dvlusive conceit, dare we speak or act as 
though a metropolis of liberal knowledge were a luxury for the 
nation. In some states of society the ethical and properly 
spiritual forees may snfiice to resist dissolution; but with the 
spread of loose and unsifted promiscuous knowledge they cannot 
long hold their ground alone on the large scale. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the auxiliary remedial virtue of calm 
and mature knowledge vivified by careful and independent 
thought, except when it is unnaturally divorced from a high 
ethical standard. In the University, as its natural home, such 
salutary knowlelge should grow freely and abundantly, not 
maintaining a difficult existence among surrounding hindrances, 
as when it springs up sporadically elsewhere, but fostered and 
nourished by the domiuant influences of the place.” 

Altogether Dr. Hort could not have bequeathed to posterity a 
legacy worthier of himself than this most dignified and lucid 
text-book of early Christian Society, 





MR. BOURDILLON’S NEW POEMS.* 


Ix virtue of certain well-marked and engaging qualities Mr. 
Bourdillon occupies an honourable and even distinguished 
position among the lyrists of the later Victorian age; and 
the modest volume before us, though its contents are of un- 
equal merit, will certainly maintain the reputation he has 
earned by his earlier achievements. The mere technique of 
his verses is not invariably above reproach, but at least he 
does not lay himself open to the reproach which applies to so 
many minor poets; it cannot be said of his poems materiam 
superavit opus. There is nearly always something in them 
that was worth saying, and it is generally expressed 
with grace and always with brevity. There is only one 
Poem in the whole book of more than fifty lines in length, 
and even here compression has been rigorously exercised by 
the writer. We may quote from it the following stanzas—the 
poem takes the form of a protest against realism in art 
& propos of the Shelley Memorial at Oxford—becanse they 
illustrate with no little felicity Mr. Bourdillon’s use of poetry 
48 a vehicle for criticism, besides defining his outlook on art:— 

“Not his the fault, the sculstor’s! Is it ours, 

Who leave no more to Art her old domain 

Of Fancy, and though sky and sea she scours 

No more allow her to present us plain 


Her aery visions, or to unseen things 
Lend bodies visible and birdlike wings ? 








* Minuscula: Lyrics of Nature, Art, and Love, By Francis William Bour- 


London: Lawrence and sul.eu. 





She bears Egyptian bondage, set to make 
No likeness but what workman souls may see 
And test by finger touch—the fowler’s lake, 
The fisher’s river-side, the woodman’s tree, 
The face in soulless hours of common life 
The body naked for the surgeon’s knife. 


Here had the Greek made plain in mortal form 
The seed of the Immortals, the half-god ; 

Here had the Florentine shown flesh all warm 
With mystic fire-tints from the Rose of God ; 

The rudest missal-scribe, his rough child-way 

Had drawn the soul-shape ’scaping from the clay. 


We only, lords of lightning and of light, 

All Nature’s magic working to our wand, 
Are yet forbidden the most simple sight 

Of the informing soul in sea or land, 
In hills and clouds and the blue deeps above, 
And woman’s beauty, and the face we love.” 


That is an eloquent plea for the continuance of the idealising 
method in art, the only method which could recommend itself 
to the finely imaginative mind which has given us the 
following remarkable sonnet entitled “Shadows” :— 


“ Most strange it is to stand when shades are free— 

Loosed from the light that chained them here and there, 
To hold their hushed dominion everywhere— 

To stand and commune with them silently. 
For one was bound by daylight’s tyraut glare, 

The faithful follower of a cur to be; 

And one was forced—light fetters needed he— 
To wait all day upon a maiden fair. 


And each wore then the shape of love or loathing 
Of him whom Day their daylong master made ; 
Now all have doffed their loved or hated clothing 
And mingle o’er the earth in shapeless shade. 
And we, when Death shall loose our souls from Se If, 
Shall shudder to have served so foul an elf.” 


In the foregoing sonnet there is perhaps more of the true 
poetic quality than in any other poemin the volume. This 
is all the more worthy of notice, because Mr. Bourdillon is by 
no means uniformly successful in his handling of the sonnet 
form. For subtleness of external observation nothing is 
better than the stanzas headed “ An English Eden” :— 


‘© Roses drop their petals all around 

In that enchanted ground, 

And all the air is murmurous with sound 
From the white-tumbling weir ; 

So that all lesser voices heard anear 
Do half unreal apperr. 

As one half waking from a dreamless sleep 
Is fain his thoughts to keep, 

Thus floating ever ’twixt the night’s black deep 
And the blank glare of day ; 

So in that Eden pauses life half-way, 
’Twixt dawning and full day.” 


The lines we have italicised convey with admirable simplicity 
and truth what one has often felt but never put into words. 
Here, again, is a beautiful little poem in which the affinity 
between the moods of Nature and of the human heart is 
expressed with singular charm and picturesqueness :-— 
“The storm is dying with the day, 

And vrimson fringes fret the gray; 

The shifting clouds show lakes of blue, 

And in the West the sun looks through, 

Listen, through all the woods is plain 

The music of melodious rain, 

And from the oak the blackbird’s psalm 

Hushes the weeping woods to calm. 

O Nature, whom thy children trust, 

Mother of myriads, it is just! 

My grief has had thy tears awhile, 

Smile now for others who can smile!” 


The poems grouped under the head of “ Love,” “ Man’s 
Love,” and ‘‘ Maiden’s Love” please us less. In their 
brevity and concentration of thought they challenge com- 
parison with the lyrics of Heine, but fall short of the 
poignant sincerity of utterance of the great German lyrist. 
We may single out, however, “The Bird and the Beacon” as 
representative of Mr. Bourdillon’s happiest achievement in 
giving poetic expression to the cri du ceeur :— 

“ Poor bird that battlest with the storm 
To gain the beacon-light, 
Then fall’st a wounded woeful form 
Into the gulfs of night! 


A thousand lips that tight may bless : 
To thee tis the last bitterness. 
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A light was given to the earth, 
Wearing a woman’s name; 
A thousand tongues have told her worth 
And deathless is her fame. 
But I was the spevs bird, that there 
Salvation sought, and found despair.” 


{t is not often that one finds so much imaginative, insight, 
delicacy of observation, and distinction of style in a volume 
of such diminutive proportions. 





FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN AND GREEN- 
HOUSE.* 


THERE have been many publications issued lately professing 
to deal with gardens and “garden-lore,” but generally from 
what may be called the sentimentalist point of view. Senti- 
mentalism is somewhat antiquated in novels,—authors are no 
longer applauded for the creation of delicately sensitive 
beings who wither at the first blast of adversity, weep 
copiously, faint on the smallest provocation, and would 
die sooner than betray their feelings. The nymph Senti- 
mentality being ousted from novels, has taken refuge in 
modern gardens, and waxes poetical over pergolas or Alpine 
rockeries, voluble over herbaceous borders, and hysterical 
over her favourite contrasts and colour-effects. New regions 
are ransacked for new flowers, treasured specimens are coaxed 
into existence amid alien surroundings, long labels recording 
polysyllabic names overshadow small plants, the fashionable 
amateur talks glibly of Zaluzianskya selaginoides or Alonsoa 
warscewiczii, and the professional gardener who rears out- 
Jandish delicacies invents unpronounceable compounds which 
few can venture to compete with or to contradict. We con- 
fess to being a little weary of the modern garden-book with its 
crescendo of high notes, its oleaginous gush of language, its 
strange jumbling of cause and effect, and we have, therefore, 
welcomed Mr. Step’s work as it came out in numbers for its 
tlear and practical directions, its interesting collection of 
information, and its total absence of verbal over-colouring. 
We are not so sure that the name of the book clearly points 
put its real character. We are inclined to think that 
* favourite ” flowers are those that by long habit and associa- 
tion have endeared themselves to gardeners, and are familiar 
to the unscientific and unlearned. Many of the flowers and 
shrubs mentioned by Mr. Step have been introduced into 
Great Britain in comparatively recent years,—we can hardly 
imagine any one speaking familiarly or without due respect of 
Ixiolirion Kolpakowskianum, for instance. Perhaps new poets 
will arise who will embody these many-syllabled strangers in 
their odes and lyrics, new Ophelias will strew them on new 
stages, and instead of “ pansies freaked with jet,” or “ sweet- 
peas on tip-toe for a flight,” we shall accustom our ears to 
harsh compounds and outlandish surnames, and by and by a 
new “language of flowers” will take the place of the old one 
dear to poets and to an old-fashioned world. 


The knowledge and craft of gardening has advanced with 
extraordinary rapidity of late years, and the number of plants 
to which Mr. Step adds a recent date of introduction must 
strike the most casual reader. Specialists have written 
voluminously on the cultivation of the rose, the Alpine plant, 
the bamboo, to mention only a few of the latest publications, 
but we have not seen any recent book that brings together so 
large a variety of plants on a similar plan. To quote from 
the introduction :— 


_ ©The plan adopted in the work may be briefly stated. The 
principal genera cultivated in gardens are represented, and these 
enera are grouped under the Natural Orders to which they belong. 
hey are also introduced to readers in the sequence generally 
adopted by botanists, beginning with Ranunculacee and ending 
with Ferns. Each genus is described and its name explained, the 
prevailing characteristics are noticed and its horticultural history 
briefly sketched. Then follow a description of the principal 
species known in gardens and a selectio& of the best varieties to 
serve as a guide to the amateur These descriptions have been 
extended to allied species and genera which are not illustrated, so 
that the complete work will constitute a general treatise upon the 
plants chiefly cultivated in gardens and greenhouses. Directions 
are given for the cultivation and propagation of the species and 
varieties, with hints as to the appropriate soil, situations, times 
for planting, sowing, striking, grafting, and so forth.” 


The excellent directions for cultivation are provided by Mr. 
Edward Step, F.L.S., and revised by Mr. W. Watson, F.R.H.S., 





s Favourite Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse. By Edward Step, F.L.S., 
and William Watson, F.R.H.S. London: F. Warne and Co, 


Assistant-Carator at Kew, a well-known authority on such 


matters. Opening Vol]. III. at random our attention Ww 

drawn to the chapter on Lilacs, and in spite of the meduah 
that disclaimed hints on the cultivation of such a Wwell-know 
hardy shrub, we found some useful advice which we cannot 
remember having seen in any similar work. With referencg 
to the neglect to which lilacs are generally subjected Mr 
Step says :—‘‘ Their numerous suckers are allowed to grov 
unchecked, and consequently the elegant tree becomes a 
shapeless bush that flowers sparingly. The chief attention 
required is the removal of these suckers and the digging in 
of fresh soil from time to time. The waste of energy stopped, 
a main trunk is formed, and the bush becomes a tree upon 
which, in spring-time, blossoms are more conspicuous than 
leaves.” This advice as to removing the suckers from lilagy 
is not to be found in Johnson’s Gardener's Dictionary, 
published in 1894, or in Sanders’s Encyclopxdia of Gardening, 
1895, though, as a rule, most practical information abont 
gardening is to be found in both books. On the other hand, 
we cannot help regretting several omissions. For instance, 
we have looked in vain for such well-established greenhonge 
favourites as stephanotis, lapageria, and cissus discolor, and 
we cannot imagine why they should have been left out and an 
illustration and a page of letterpress devoted to the “ spotted 
dead nettle,” for, as Mr. Step kimself remarks, nettles ar 
rarely seen in gardens “ by the introduction of the gardener,” 


Gorgeous and many-coloured as are the Orchidex, which 
certainly deserve a volume to themselves, or the tiger and 
flamingo flowers (to select instances at random), we own to 
a decided feeling of relief when we open a page at one of 
the “real old-fashioned garden flowers,” such as amarantus 
caudatus with its luxuriance of deep red flowering trails, 
Mr. Step calls its English name of “love lies bleeding” 
sentimental, but who does not remember— 


“ Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed,” 


and associate it as Milton does with ‘every flower that sad 
embroidery wears ”’?—and the pages seem redolent with familiar 
scents when we read of jessamine or myrtle, lilac or clove. 
pink. Welearnfrom acasual remark of Mr. Step’s concerning 
Dictamnus or the “burning bush” why some plants have 
been so long cultivated in this country that they are them. 
selves spoken of as “old-fashioned,”—‘ as implied in the 
statement that Dictamnus is a plant of old-fashioned gardens, 
its culture is a simple affair.” It is then to this simplicity of 
habit that we are indebted for the long continuation of such 
old friends as lavender, sweet-william, honesty, coxcombs, 
or candytuft. The homely old names are so familiar that 
we overlook their inappropriateness. They are the legacy of 
older days, when simplicity of nomenclature was more in favour 
than scientific accuracy. French honeysuckle (Hedysarum 
coronarium) is a case in point. We learn that “even to the 
most casual reader it is probably unnecessary to explain that 
this species has no affinity with the honeysuckle (Lonicera), 
notwithstanding the popular name. This is a parallel case 
with the name of blackbeetle, which entomologists are never 
tired of reminding us is neither black nor a beetle. 
H. coronarium is neither a honeysuckle nor a native of 
France; and whilst we call it French honeysuckle, the 
French people name it Spanish Sanfoin and Sulla.” 


The illustrations are carefully drawn and coloured, and 
stadents of botany will doubtless find much assistance im 
the dissections of flowers and seeds that accompany each 
plate. Though we have no doubt that all the flowers have been 
studied “direct from Nature,” still we cannot help observing 
that the results are very unequal; in some cases the coloaring 
is deeper and harder than in reality, in others paler; but print 
ing in colours is seldom wholly satisfactory, and in a work 
of so much merit, hypercriticism is unnecessary. Compared 
with the illustrations in Maund’s Botanic Garden and Paxton’s 
Magazine of Botany there is a distinct advance in the direction 
of reproducing what Mr. Step calls the characteristic pose of 
the plant. We notice that M. D. Bois, the compiler of the 
Atlas des Plantes de Jardins, selected and arranged the plates, 
and as that work suggested the idea of the present delightfal 
volumes, we feel sure that with such collaborators to advise 
and instruct gardeners, whether amateur or professional, 
there is no fear that our British gardens will lose their 








happy supremacy. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

Wuen Mrs. Gaskell died before the completion of her 
peautiful story, Wives and Daughters, the editor of the maga- 
gine in which it was appearing was content to indicate in a 
prief epilogue the course which the concluding chapters 
would in all probability have taken. The literary executors 
of the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson have adopted a different 
method in dealing with his posthumous and unfinished 
novel, St. Ives, and it may at once be conceded that they 
had considerable justification for employing the services of 
another hand to complete the story. The outline of the 
remaining chapters had been communicated by the author to 
his stepdaughter and amanuensis, the tale was “ within sight of 
its conclusion,” and there can be little doubt that a far wider 
circle of readers has been secured for the novel by the treatment 
to which it has been subjected. If St. Ives had been its 
author’s masterpiece, there would have been strong grounds 
for leaving it untouched. But the most thoroughpaced Steven- 
sonian would hardly advance such a proposition. We know from 
the Vailima Letters that he was far from regarding it with 
satisfaction, and Stevenson, unlike many authors, was a pretty 
good judge of his own work. Lastly, the experiment is in 
great measure justified by results, Mr. Quiller Couch has 
acquitted himself of a delicate and arduous task with remark- 
able tact and skill. If the thing was to be done, no one could 
have done it better. As for the story, it is that of a French 
soldier of noble birth, taken prisoner in the Peninsular War, 
who makes his escape from the Castle at Edinburgh, but 
leaves his heart in the keeping of a fair Scottish maiden. 
The course of true love—for his love is returned—runs as in 
the proverb, for St. Ives has killed one fellow-prisoner in a 
duel and is accused of murder by another. Moreover, he is 
exposed to the deadly hostility of a rascally cousin who has 
been disinherited in favour of the hero by a wealthy émigré 
grand-uncle, resident in England, and sticks at nothing in his 
desire for revenge on his rival. The story bristles with inci- 
dent, the narrative and dialogue have a great deal of Mr. 
Stevenson’s habitual distinction of style, and there are some 
episodes—notably that of the old French officer who breaks his 
parole to rejoin his dying daughter, and dies himself on the 
journey—which strike an authentic note of sentiment. But 
in the main the story is feverish in its vivacity as well as 
artificial in its structure, nor will it stand the test of com- 
parison with the earlier and more “inevitable” products of 
Stevenson’s brilliant and intrepid imagination. 


The singular fascination exerted by Mrs. Oliphant in deal- 
ing with supernatural themes is manifested with unimpaired 
force in The Lady’s Walk. It is the story of the familiar 
spirit of a Scottish household, the sound of whose footsteps is 
constantly heard on a certain path so long asall is well with the 
members of the family, the cessation of these soundsforeboding 
death or disaster. This simple theme is developed by Mrs. 
Oliphant into a story so touching, so delicately illustrative of 
sisterly and filial devotion, and written with such exquisite 
dignity and simplicity of style, that it is little short of 
sacrilege on the part of a reviewer to attempt to sketch its 
outlines or analyse its peculiar charm. We may be permitted, 
however, to quote the fine passage in which the “sister- 
mother ” of the Campbell family is portrayed :— 

“She was not a girl, strictly speaking. She was in the per- 
fection of her womanhood and youth—about eight and twenty, 
the age when something of the composure of maturity has lighted 
upon the sweetness of the earlier years,and being so old enhances 
all the charm of being so young. It is chiefly among young married 
Women that one sees this gracious and beautiful type, delightful 
to every sense and every requirement of the mind; but when it 
is to be met with unmarried it is more celestial still. I cannot 

but think that this delicate maternity and maidenhood—the 
pe bounty of the one, the undisturbed grace of the other— 
been the foundation of that adoring devotion which in the 


old days brought so many saints to the shrine of the Virgin 
Mother.” 


The volume is completed by a short sketch entitled “The 
Ship’s Doctor,” slighter in texture and less exalted in senti- 
ment, but showing the author’s acute yet sympathetic insight 
into the workings of the human heart. In both stories the 


. 
+ St. Ives. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: W. Heinemann,— 
+ Lady's Walk, By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Methuen and Co.—(3.) 
ion Knew. By Henry James. London: W. Heinemann.—(4.) Three 
—. By Bret Harte. With 8 Illustrations by J. Giilich, London : 
ae and Windus.—(5.) Perpetua: a Story of Nimes in A.D. 213. By 8. 
Wine oud, M.A, London: Isbister and Co.—(6.) Jerome. By Mary KE. 
Gilbert London: Harper Brothers. —(7.) The Pomp of the Lavilettes, By 
Parker, London: Methuen and Co.—(8.) A Fair Deceiver, By 
Paston, London: Harper Brothers, 








portraiture is admirably natural, yet refreshingly free from 
that fatiguing research after “actuality ” which lends to so 
much modern fiction the character of amateur photography. 
“Tn What Maisie Knew Mr. Henry James presents the 
unedifying spectacle of a man of great talent and 
subtlety, whose sympathies are obviously on the side of the 
angels, toiling with unflagging persistence and desperate 
attention to detail over the portraiture of half a dozen as 
unlovely and squalid souls—spite of their fashionable sur- 
roundings and showy exteriors—as it has been our misfortune 
to encounter in the range of modern fiction. It reminds us 
of nothing so much as a beautifully dressed child making an 
elaborate mud-pie in the gutter. The mud-pie isa regular 
work of art, and the child continues to keep its own hands 
and dress unsoiled. But when all is said and done, the 
result is only a mud-pie and nothing more. Maisie is the 
only child of thoroughly disreputable parents, who have just 
been divorced at the opening of the tale. According to the 
arrangement, Maisie spends her time alternately with her 
father and mother. Governesses are provided, and her father 
marries the younger, handsomer, and incomparably more 
worthless of the two. The mother also marries again, her 
second husband being a feeble, invertebrate creature called 
Sir Claude. Then Maisie, who all the time is tossed about. 
like a shuttlecock between this disreputable quartet, is the 
innocent means of bringing her new stepmother and stepfather 
together, with results that can be easily imagined from their 
antecedents. Mr. James, it is true, refrains from the crowning 
feat of making the father and mother marry each other again. 
That would have exposed him to the charge of attempting to 
enter into rivalry with the hideous finale of Jude the Obscure. 
But it could not have rendered the book more disagreeable 
than itis. The elaborate ingenuity with which this wretched 
little child is hemmed round with undesirable relatives in our 
opinion entirely robs the figure of its intended pathos. 
Maisie escapes in the end, thanks chiefly to the dogged 
determination of the ugly governess, and to the gradual 
emergence in the child of a moral sense. _ There are a great: 
many passages in the book which axe evidently meant to be 
humorous. This, for example, from the description of the 
divorce proceedings :—‘‘ The father, who, though bespattered 
from head to foot, had made good his case, was, in pursuance 
of this triumph, appointed to keep her; it was not so much 
that the mother’s character had been more absolutely damaged 
as that the brillianey of a lady’s complexion (and this lady’s. 
in court, was immensely remarked) might be more regarded as 
showing the spots.” For the life of us we fail to see where the 
fun comes in, though no doubt this strenuous facetiousness 
has its admirers. We note, in conclusion, that some of 
the names—Wix and Moddle, for example—remind one of 
Dickens. But we hasten to add, in justice to Mr. Henry James, 
that there is absolutely nothing else in the book which the 
most fanatical plagiary-hunter could indicate as recalling in 
the faintest way the manner or matter of the immortal “Boz.” 
It is an ungrateful task to find flaws in the work of a 
writer who has given us so much delight and amusement as Mr. 
Bret Harte, but whether it is that familiarity breeds, we will 
not say contempt, but satiety, or, as we are inclined to think, 
that a real deterioration has taken place, Three Partners 
seems to us a sad falling off from the brilliant sketches and 
short stories of twenty-five years back. No doubt the actual 
conditions of that unconventional life which Bret Harte still 
continues to delineate have greatly changed. The Wild West. 
has become somewhat sophisticated ; the very name now con- 
nutes a circus. Poker Flat has, we doubt not, its monster 
hotel, and Roaring Camp its golf-links. The bowie-knife has 
become extinct, and promiscuous shooting ceased to affect the 
death-rate. So, too, with Bret Harte’s books. His work, 
even at its best, was always inclined to be melodramatic, but 
it was formerly redeemed by its brilliancy and pathos. Three 
Partners, on the other hand, is a distinctly tawdry romance. 
The central character is an amiable enthusiast, who can best 
be described as one in whom the milk of human kindness has 
been turned to butter. George Barker’s blind adoration of 
his worthless wife is trying enough, but a grotesque climax is 
reached when, after avowing his love for the handsome wife of 
the villain of the plot, he allays her scruples in the following 
astounding speech :— 
“€No,’ he said, his whole face suddenly radiating with hope and 
youthful enthusiasm. ‘No! Kitty [his wife] will help us; we 





will tell her all. You do not know her, dearest, as I do—how 
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good and kind she is, in spite of all. We will appeal to her; she 
will devise some means by which, without the scandal of a divorce, 
she and I may be separated. She will take dear little “Sta” 
{their only child] with her—it is only right, poor girl; but she 
will les me come and see him. She will be a sister to us, 
‘dearest.’ ” 

It is melancholy to think that Mr. Bret Harte should be 


capable of “ slopping over ” to such an extent as this. 


Writers of fiction have latterly occupied themselves a good 
deal with the sufferings of the early Christians, and Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s contribution, if it falls short of the wonderfal 
energy and brilliancy of Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis? is laudably 
free from the vulgar melodrama and hysterical sentiment 
associated with recent excursions into this field of romance by 
native authors. Perpetua is the story of a beautiful Christian 
girl, saved by the intervention of a young lawyer from being 
offered as a human sacrifice to the guardian deity of Nemausus 
(Nimes), only to perish under cruel tortures in the arena. Mr. 
Baring-Gould is not prodigal of horrors, but when the occasion 
arises he is not minded to spare his readers. What lends the 
book a distinction rarely encountered in works of this sort is 
the unconventionality of its portraiture and the vivid use to 
which the author turns his historical, antiquarian, and geo- 
logical knowledge. Mr. Baring-Gould, we may add, is no un- 
compromising eulogist of the early Christians, but discusses 
their shortcomings with the utmost candour. 

In Jerome we welcome the return of Miss Wilkins from her 
recent deviation into the realm of sensation and melodrama to 
those rural scenes which she portrays with a grace and distinc- 
tion that are all her own. There is a good deal of American 
literary enterprise which is on a par with the achievements of 
the New York Journal and World. Miss Wilkins, on the 
other hand, shows us that in the qualities of artistic reticence, 
nobility of sentiment, and grace of treatment the Old World 
has nothing to teach, but rather something to learn from, the 
New Englander. Jerome will hardly bear comparison in 
point of construction with some of Miss Wilkins’s earlier and 
shorter stories. Her delicate method hardly lends itself to a 
work de longue haleine ; she does not specially shine as a weaver 
of plots, and the march and movement of the narrative suffer 
from the long period of years over which it is spread out. 
There is perhaps something almost superhuman in the 
Quixotry of her hero. But with all deductions, Jerome is a 
fastinating study of character, or rather of half-a-dozen 
characters. The central figure is the son of a struggling 
farmer whose sudden disappearance throws the burden of 
domestic responsibility upon the lad at the age of twelve, and 
the story is concerned with his long and heroic struggle to 
extricate his invalid mother from financial troubles, and his 
love for the daughter of his benefactor, Squire Eben Merritt. 
Lucina, if not so striking as Jerome, is a delightfully 
picturesque figure; one cannot help regretting that Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott did not live to draw her portrait as well 
as those of the Squire and that chivalrous and admirable old 
soldier, Colonel Lamson. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker has done nothing better than The Pomp 
of the Lavilettes, a rural tragedy of French Canada at the 
time of Papinean’s abortive rebellion. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that admirably drawn as are the characters of the 
native dramatis persone—especially the two sisters and the 
old notary—by far the most striking and original portrait is 
that of the Irish adventurer, the Hon. Tom Ferrol, who 
marries Christine Lavilette, and steals away the heart of her 
married sister Sophie. Ferrol is still a young man, bankrupt in 
purse, in reputation, and in health, but possessed of indomitable 
courage and irresistible personal charm. He is not merely 
labelled with these qualities; they gradually impress them- 
selves on the reader as his character is revealed in his actions, 
his conversations, and his soliloquies. The fascination he 
exerts over the gentle Sophie, the passion he excites in the fiery 
Christine, are perfectly intelligible. As his compatriots say, 
he “has such a way with him.” And yet dangerous and un- 
scrupulous as he is, Ferrol is no vulgar seducer. His sins and 
crimes are never wholly sordid. An inextinguishable sense of 
humonr irradiates his darkest hours. With him patriotism is 
still a ruling instinct, and if he plays the highwayman, it is to 
get money to relieve the needs of his sister. Again, there is 
something pathetic in the spectacle of this brilliant humorous 
ne’er-do-well, dying by inches of consumption, fully aware of 
his doom, yet beguiling himself at times with the fond hope 
of recovery. The gradual but ultimate growth in his heart of 





aia 
- sense of remorse is finely indicated, and his Quixotic, if 


theatrical end brings a deeply interesting story to a thrillin 
conclusion. J 


The plot of A Fair Deceiver is not remarkable for its 
novelty. The lovely coquette who captivates every one, includ. 
ing the middle-aged professor who ought to have paired off 
at the outset with her staid elder sister, is a tolerably familiar 
figure in modern fiction. But George Paston’s treatment ofa 
somewhat hackneyed theme is so unconventional, hig style ao 
fresh, and his humour so genuine, that we have little to 
complain of in his novel, save the unexpected and 
somewhat gratuitously tragic ending of what promised 
to be a refreshing comedy of sentiment. Lesbia is an in. 
corrigible flirt, but almost everything can be forgiven to 
her in virtue of her sunny temper, her loveable ways, and her 
whimsical talk. The situation is admirably summed up in 
the closing sentence of the passage which describes her 
appearance :—“ A feathery red and white spaniel was leaping 
joyfully at her side; it was Magda’s dog, but it loved Lesbia 
best.” The early chapters are full of diverting scenes, notably 
that between Lesbia and the discontented parishioner whom 
she keeps within the fold of orthodoxy by a timely promise 
to trim her bonnet with a green and yellow bird, adding 
“ only it’s a Church bird, mind, so I can’t have it taken to 
chapel.” Lesbia’s method of teaching Old Testament history, 
again, is simply impayable. In short, A Fair Deceiver, spite 
of an occasional touch of bitterness, and the abrupt tragedy 
of the dénowement, is a most entertaining and brilliantly 
written story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Kingcraft in Scotland, and other Essays and Sketches. By Peter 
Ross, LL.D. (A. Gardner, Paisley.)—Dr. Ross has written many 
books about Scottish history and literature, and can write well, 
but he ought to be aware that his arguments are not strengthened 
in proportion to the severity of his language. To call Charles II. 
a “leering, sensual, hypocritical, ungrateful scoundrel” and a 
“scamp and knave” throws no fresh light upon that Monarch’s 
character. Because a certain Master Black declared that Queen 
Elizabeth was an atheist, the religion established in England an 
empty mummery, and “all Kings bairns of the Devil,” we are asked 
to praise the preacher, although deficient in common-sense, as 
more kinglike than King James, who on another page is drowned 
under a flood of adjectives. Dr. Ross does not always abuse the 
right King, since, as all the world knows, the “ Royal reprobate” 
who “rigged out his fat carcass” in Highland costume in 1822 
was not George II. In an able paper on “ Scotland under Crom- 
well” the author takes an estimate very similar to that of Dr. 
Samuel Gardiner; but if it be true, as that distinguished historian 
asserts, that Cromwell “effected nothing in the way of building 
up where he had pulled down,” it cannot be true to say that “he 
had all the highest qualities of a statesman.” The contents of 
the volume are very varied. There is a paper on “ Prince 
Charlie in Rome,” another on Edgar Poe, who is styled “a genius 
of the highest type,” and another on “ Scottish Freemasonry in 
America.” The story of “the Minister of Sport ” who murdered 
his wife, and, like Eugene Aram, confessed his crime unwittingly, 
will be read with interest, and the essay on “ American Songs and 
Song-Writers ” is especially attractive. It is curious that the 
national hymn, “ America,” should be sung to the tune of “ God 
Save the Queen,” and still more curious that the author, Dr. 
Smith, did not know at the time what the tune was. “I do not 
share,” he afterwards wrote, “the regret of those who deem it an 
evil that the national tune of Britain and America is the same.” 





Studies in Two Literatures. By Arthur Symons. (Smithers.)— 
These criticisms gathered up from magazines and newspapers 
have the merit of variety. Some are too slight to be worthy of 
publication in book form, others are sufficiently elaborate to 
display Mr. Symons’s merits and his defects. In his criticism of 
M. Catulle Mendés he observes that his prose is full of sur- 
prising and delicious graces, but that “his misfortune is to be aman 
of letters who has nothing to say,” a fault which is, we think, not 
uncommon in writers who aim at what is known as “ precious 
ness” of style. It is true, as Gray says, that good writing not 
only requires great parts, but the very best of those parts; but 
great parts are not evident in authors whose painful study of 
verbal niceties betrays a want of manly thought. We agree with 
Mr. Symons that extreme attention to form does not necessarily 
indicate a disregard of substance ; but it does frequently indicate 
it, and the author, though generally sensible and suggestive, 18 
not free from this defect. Writing of Mr. Pater, upon whose 
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he was a goldsmith who here and there, thinking to add more 
qalue for every trace of gold that he removed, “might seem to 
have scraped a little too assiduously.” In Mr. Symons the trace 
of gold is sometimes less evident than the scraping. No fault of 
this kind injures the essay on Christina Rossetti, for whose ex- 
quisite genius the critic shows a just appreciation; but we demur 
to his statement that the work of Mrs. Browning “ was really, if 
we look into it closely, but little more than literature of the 
L. E. L. order carried to its furthest limits.” Mrs. Browning was, 
no doubt, woefully deficient in taste; she is not, like Miss Rossetti, 
a fine artist ; but the author of the passionate sonnets “‘ From the 
Portuguese,” and of much besides that is of rare beauty, has no 
affinity to a drawing-room singer like “ L. E. L.” The author’s 
sympathetic criticism of Patmore is worthy of a poet whose 
unique position is not likely to be affected by time. In a paper 
on “Modernity in Verse” (a strange term, by the way, for so 
careful a writer) Mr. Symons reiterates the familiar absurdity 
that Bohemianism makes for poetry, and that “ for the respectable 
yirtues poetry has but the slightest use.” 


England and India: a Record of Progress During a Hundred Years, 

785-1885. By Romesh C. Dutt, LC.S., C.IL.E. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—No one can read this admirably written little volume 
without feeling a high respect for the author. As a theorist Mr. 
Dutt is sometimes led very palpably astray, but the skill with 
which he marshalls his facts, and the generous spirit which 
inspires his Record, are deserving of warm praise. Within less 
than two hundred pages the author surveys the history of a 
century, so far as that history relates to popular progress. The 
book opens with the age of Pitt and Wellington. This is followed 
by the age of Canning and Grey, the age of Peel and Palmerston, 
and the age of Disraeli and Gladstone. Mr. Dutt’s argument is 
that in proportion as political progress is made in England a 
corresponding progress should be allowed in India, and he fails to 
see, what history plainly shows, that the two countries do not 
stand upon the same footing. Great Britain is a nation in a very 
different sense from the nationality that can be claimed for the 
“vast and various populations,” as he truly calls them, that 
comprise British India. A hundred years is a brief period in the 
history of a country, and this Mr. Dutt is apt to forget in claiming 
rights for India which the people are not yet qualified to receive. 
“ Indian opinion,” he writes, “‘ seeks to be heard and is not heard ; 
Indian feeling seeks to be represented and is not represented,”— 
to which England’s answer is that the time has not yet come for 
the freedom Mr. Dutt desires. That the country is not sufficiently 
advanced to receive without danger the privileges suggested by 
Mr. Dutt recent events have proved. Much, however, in the 
volume has a claim on the attention of every Englishman 
interested in our Indian Empire, and there is truth in the state- 
ment that “to try to read Indian history apart from English 
history would be an endeavour to understand a result without 
knowing the cause.” 


The Romance of Colonization. By G. Barnett Smith. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co.)—The special subject of which Mr. Barnett 
Smith treats in this volume is the “ United States.” He begins 
with the legends of discovery by Scandinavian voyagers, and then 
goes on to write of Columbus, Cabot, and the long line of explorers 
who followed them. He does not, we see, always keep within the 
boundaries indicated by his title. Jacques Cartier, for instance, 
was a pioneer of Canadian discovery. Surely Mr. Barnett Smith 
is not infected with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s heresy, so that he 
reckons Canada among the States, as if that were her inevitable 
destiny. Is he not somewhat hasty when he writes: “In 1580, he 
[Robert Browne] began his campaign against the order and dis- 
cipline of the Established Church, and soon afterwards formed a 
distinct Church on apostolic and congregational principles at 
Norwich.” If “ congregational ” and “ apostolic” are convertible 
terms, cadit quaestio. Mr. Smith becomes enthusiastic over the 
Pilgrim Fathers, nor do we quarrel with him for it, but it cannot 
be repeated too often that the only religious liberty which they 
understood was liberty to follow their own way. 


Jack Ballister's Fortunes. By Howard Pyle. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
aid Co.)—Mr. Pyle has made too big a book of his materials. 
Physically, it is too big, being over-heavy to be comfortably held 
inthe hand. There is no plot,—that is to say, no contrivance or 
surprise ; and the incidents, though with plenty of interest about 
them and well described, might be compressed into a very brief 
narrative. Jack Ballister is kidnapped through the scheming of 
an uncle who wants to get rid of him, and carried across the 
Atlantic to Virginia. He is handed over to a spendthrift and 
gambling colonist, gets into trouble with his master, escapes, falls 
into the hands of a pirate, and assists a young lady, who has been 
abducted and held to ransom, to escape. We need not pursue the 
story any further, nor need we apologise for having thus antici- 





pated it. The tale is like a straight road of which we see the end 
as soon as we start. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently interesting to 
the traveller. Some of the illustrations, which are by the author, 
are good; others are less satisfactory, possibly because the prow 
cess has not done them justice. 

The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. By Melville Davisson 
Post. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Randolph Mason is a person 
of cynical temper and keen intellect who devises means by which 
his clients can escape the penalty of their wrongdoings. The 
cases imagined by the writer are curious enough; they are sup- 
ported by legal considerations which the writer of this notice is 
not qualified to criticise. But we may point out that in one, 
where the murderer escapes because the corpus delicti, the body 
of the victim, cannot be found, the getting rid of the body ii 
made far too easy. Mr. Post may remember, or at least can find, 
the case of a certain Professor Webster. Webster murdered a 
creditor who pressed him inconveniently for a debt. He had a 
laboratory at his disposal, but he utterly failed in his attempt to 
get rid of the body. In “The Corpus Delicti” the murderer has 
only a bathroom, and he succeeds. 

Leaves from a Diary in Lower Bengal. By C. S. (Retired). 
(Macmillan and Co.)—‘‘ He must be strangely constituted,” says 
«C. S.,” “who could feel no pride in belonging to so fine a service 
as the I.C.S., or in taking part, however small, in the conduct 
of that great enterprise, the government of India.” Certainly 
there is no nation where youth has before it so magnificent a 
career as that which India offers to British young men, A book 
that Lonestly tells the truth, which is not written for a party or a 
purpose, neither belittles nor exaggerates its subject, and has an 
outlook on something beyond sport or society, is welcome. “CC. S.” 
contrives to give us as vivid a picture of Indian life by his unpre- 
tending narratives and records of observations as any one has 
ever done. His quaint drawings, which remind us of Thackeray, 
curiously illustrative, though without pretensions to art, help to 
produce the effect. The “Ghurrall raft,’ for instance, a subject 
which other travellers have not thought it worth while to portray, 
is a capital example. The raft consists ofj a bamboo framework, 
supported by empty water-pots. It is about 4 ft. square, will 
just support one passenger, and is shoved across a stream by two 
porters. The whole book is more or less of the same character, a 
simple, vivid story, in which pen and pencil help each other with 
good result. 

Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By H. M- 
and M. A. R. T. (A. and C. Black.)—This is the first of an 
intended series in four parts. It treats of “The Christian 
Monuments of Rome,’ the second will be devoted to “The 
Liturgy in Rome,” the third and fourth (in one volume) to 
“Monasticism in Rome” and “ Ecclesiastical Rome.” The 
authors do not appear to be aware of Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s learned study entitled “ From Schola to Cathedral.” 
Professor Brown contends, it will be remembered, with much 
force, that the earliest locality for Christian worship, after, of 
course, the purely domestic gathering, was in the club-houses, 
so to speak, of various crafts. The first three chapters are 
given to the archxology of the subject. Then the churches of 
Rome are described, St. Peter’s taking the first place, and 
being followed, first by an account of the other basilicas, and 
next by the parish churches and chapels. The twenty-five years 
of St. Peter’s episcopate is left as a “pious opinion;” his 
martyrdom in Rome is accepted, as it probably should be, as a 
fact. (It is curious that Lanciani is not cited as an authority. 
Is he not considered to be orthodox? Yet on the question of 
St. Peter’s presence in Rome he goes much beyond our authors.) 
The second part of the volume is devoted to the Catacombs. 
It will be found a most useful practical guide by the visiter 
to Rome, though as a book of reference it leaves something to be 
desired. 

The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. Edited from the Original 
Texts by Edward Arber. (Ward and Downey.)—The story which 
Mr. Arber gives us is “as told by Themselves, their Friends, and 
their Enemies.” In other words, he gives the original documents, 
and he gives all that are available, with the effect, he holds, that 
our views of the movement must be somewhat modified. We 
cannot pretend on the present occasion to enter into the ques- 
tions thus suggested. We may note, however, that the charge 
commonly brought against Jones, captain of the ‘ Mayflower,’ 
that he was bribed by the Dutch to take the vessel to Cape Cod, 
instead of the Hudson, is held by Mr. Arber to be absolutely 
false. The Seven Articles drawn up in 1617, and subscribed by 
John Robinson and William Brewster, ere a piece of as pure 
Erastianism as was ever put on paper. Here are Articles III. 
and IV. :—“ The King’s Majesty we acknowledge for Supreme 
Governor in his Dominions in all causes and over all persons; 
and that none may decline or appeal from his authority and 
| judgment in any cause whatsoever: but that in all things 
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obedience is due unto him; either active, if the thing commanded 
be not against God’s Word ; or passive, if it be, except pardon can 
be obtained ; (4) We judge it lawful for His Majesty to appoint 
Bishops to be Civil Overseers or Officers in authority under him 
in the several Provinces, Dioceses, Congregations, or Parishes, to 
oversee the Churches and govern them civilly according to the 
laws of the land; unto whom they are, in all things, to give an 


account; and by them to be ordered according to godliness.” 

In Bamboo Lands. By Katharine Schuyler Baxter. 
“Japan.” 
‘Empress of India,’ bound for Yokohama. 
Mrs. 


influence which makes itself felt by_all strangers. 


her but to stumble over the threshold.” 
things Japanese, as to all others. 


for peace. 
make a delightful impression. 


wholly successful. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—Of the “Temple Library ” 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) we have received the third volumes of 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson and The Essays of Michael, Lord 
By 
By 
Edward North Buxton. (E. Stanford. )—A “fourth edition, revised,” 
“ with new chapters on Forest Management [in which Mr. Buxton 
defends the general policy of those who are responsible for the 
management of the forest], Geology of the District, Prehistoric 
Man and the Ancient Fauna, Entomology, Pond Life, and the 
Fungi of the Forest.” —— The Law of Districtand Parish Councils : 
being the Local Government Act, 1894. By John Lithiby, LL.B. 
(Effingham Wilson.) —With various related Acts passed during the 
last half-century and more, and various orders, circulars, and 
By George Borrow. (G. Newnes.) —— 
Rob Roy. By Sir W. Scott. With illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
(Service and Paton.)——Vanity Fair. By W.M. Thackeray. With 
(Same publishers.)——Cousin 
By H. de Balzac. Translated by James 
Waring. Witha preface by George Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent and 
(Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Published, we may take the opportunity of 
saying, at sizpence, and with its two hundred and forty-five 


of Montaigne, translated by John Florio. Modern Painters. 
John Ruskin. Vol. III. (George Allen.) —— Epping Forest. 


memoranda.— Lavengro. 


illustrations by Chris Hammund. 
Betty (La Cousine Bette). 


Co.)——Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 


double-column pages, clearly printed, a marvel of cheapness,—— 
Everybody’s Favourite. By John Strange Winter. (F. V. White 
and Co.) 
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(Merriam 
Company, New York.)—‘ Bamboo Lands” is a paraphrase of 
Mrs. Baxter started from Montreal, travelled by the 
Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, where she embarked on the 
The first chapter, of 
thirty-odd pages, is given to a pleasant description of the journey 
by land and sea; the rest of the volume is devoted to Japan. The 
country and its people seem to have exercised the same fascinating 
Baxter 
recognises the fact that ‘“‘a few months spent there had enabled 
There is a seamy side to 
The earthquakes that from 
time to time desolate it are a symbol of forces that do not make 
But the charm of the people, the consummate finish 
of their art, and the smoothness with which life seems to run, 
This is a pleasant book to read, 
and it is well illustrated, though some of the photographs are not 
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Harrod’s Royal Despatch of Great Britsin and Ireland, imp. 8v0 (Harrod) 12/6 
Hime (H. W.), Stray Military Papers, 8vo aguas 7/6 





(Chambers 

Hutchinson) is 
..(Methuen) 60 
Blackwood) 6/0 
-(G, Allen) 12/6 














Hoare (KE. N.), By Sartal Sands, cr 8vo - (8.P.0.K, 
Hodder (K.), The Seventh Karl of Shaftesbur: as ocial | Reformer (Nisbet) 26 
Ho!mes (F. M.), The Gold Ship, cr 8vo.. steeeeeesenss eneseseeseeeees(Se Low) 6/0 




















Holmes (J.), Cotton Cloth Designing, 8v0 (Simvkin) 6/0 
Homer (A. N.), Hernani the Jew, Cr 800 ..scscsesseesssseseecee ceeeseseres..(S, Low) 6/0 
Horsley (R.), Hunted Through Fiji, cr 8vo nm ( bers) 3/6 
Jackson (B.), Anglican Ordinal, cr 8vo . (S.P.0.K.) 2/0 
Jacobi (C. T.), Gesta Typographica, 12mo seecess (Mathews 3/6 
Jamieson (R.), The Siege Perilous, cr 8vo (S.P.0.K.) 3/6 
Jewett (F. G.), Luther Halsey Gulick, cr 8vo ............ seeeeereevense(St0CK) 5/0 


Konow (I von der L.), Sma’ Folk and Bairn Days, cr 8y0 | ‘sicko Gardner) 46 
Kruger (G.), History of Early Christian Literature, cr 8vo ......(Macmillan) 8/6 








tua Farge (J.), An Artist’s Letters from Japan, 8vo..... sseesesseceseseeeee(UDWin 16/0 
Lees (G. R.), Village Life in Palestine, cr 8vo ...... (Stock) 2/0 
Lees (J. C.), A History ofthe County of Invernes:, 8vo ..........(Blackwood) 7/6 
lessons from Life (Animal and Human), 8vo ......... (Stock) 7/6 
Le Van Ag B.), Practical Manazement of Kngines and Boilers, a Ace Paul) 60 
Lucas (E. V. Book of Verses for Chikiren, cr 8V0 ........c.s0:00008 











McCarthy (3: }, The Three Disgraces, cr 8V0 ..........000008+ 


Richards) 6/0 
“(Chatto t Windne 3/6 





Malan (A. N.), Solomon Casar Malan, D.D., 80. (Murray) 18/0 
Marchesi (M.), Marchesi and Masic, cr 8V0......cccssssssseesee.cssesee-seee (Harper) 10/6 
Meade (L. T.), Bad Littie Hannah, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 3/6 





Meade (L. T.), Wild Kitty, er 8vo --(Chambers) 5/0 
Meade (L. T. y. and Another, Under the Dragon Throne (Gardaer & Darton) 6/0 























Mill (H. R.), Hints on Choice of Geographical Books, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) 3/6 
Mitchell (D. G.), English Lands, sonar, and a Kings: the Later Georges 
Sar SINE dc50555 Acebags ceveeses sok beanacensanaroesannvecencedcces seseeees(Mathews) 4/ 
Mitford (B.), The White Shield, cr 8vo . ..(Cassell) 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Meg Langholme, cr 8v0 ceneetuiiind soecressesestssss.(Ghambers) 50 
Morgan (H.), Christ at the Well, cr 8vo (C. H. Kelly) 20 
Nisbet (H.), Hunting for Gold, cr 8vo... see (BV. White) 36 
People of the Period, edited by A. T. C: ‘Pratt, 2 2 ‘vols ‘ito soosesees-s.( Beeman) 25/0 
Print Gallery (The), ‘96 Plates i in Portfolio .. (Grevel) 21/0 
Robertson (J. M.), Montaigne and Suakspere, - yl deusspannnaned (Sonnenschein) 50 
Romance of a. Rose: a Drama, by M. S., Cr 8VO ....ss000ss0--+eee(Digby & Long) 5/0 
St. Leger (H.), The ‘ Rover’s’ Quest, cr 8Vo ...... (Chambers) 3/6 
Sala (G. A.), Margaret Forster, cr 8vo .... (Unwin) 6/0 
Salter (C. N. ), The Return of Chaos, cr 8vo .. ..(K. Paul) 6/0 
Scott (E. K.), The Local Distribution of Electric Power, cr 8v0 aaeal (Biggs) 2/0 
Shipton (H.), The Faith of His Father, Cr 8v0..0.......c0c0ececeeeenesenees (S.P.0. 2 3/6 
Sienkiewicz (H.), Lillian Morris, and other Stories, cr 8vo ..... kaxeceral (Dent) 3 


Sienkiewioz (H. K.), Yanks the Musician, and other Stories, cr 8vo...(Dant) 3/0 
Sinner (The), by ** Rita,”’ er 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 










Sixty Years of Empire, 1837-97 (Great Lives and Events Series) era 6/0 
Smith (G ), Twelve Indian Statesmea, 8V0  ......ccecsesseseeseeceeceeceeees Marray) 10/6 
Stretton (H.), The Doctor’s Dilemma, cr 8vo ... (Hodder & Ssoughton) 6/0 
Stuart (R. McE ), In Simpkinsville, cr 8vo.... apncpincsnicas (Harper) * 
Surrey (M.), Joana, Cr 8V0.......ss00cce-seseeseeees ~~ (Marehall Bros. 
Sweet (H.), First Steps in Anglo-Saxon, 12m0...........ssseseessee ....(H. Frowde) HH 
Tadema (L. A.), Realms of Unknown Kings, cr 8vo....... encahensseonal (Richards) 2/0 
Tennyson (M. ¥.), A Sinless Sinner, or 





8V0....... (M 6/0 
Thanet (0.), > Missionary Sheriff, cr 8vo sé .. (Harper) 6/0 
Thompson (S. P.), Light Visible and Invisible, cr 8 (Macmiilaa) 6/0 
a (EK. * we Reminiscences of a Bashi- Yaz vuk, cr 8v wet a 6/0 
Ward ( Army Service Corps Duties, l2mo.. * Ls 6/0 
Warner io” bp. i ‘rhe People for whom Shakespeare Wrote, ..(Harper) 50 
Warren (F, E.), The Liturgy & Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Cuurch (8.P. “OK 5/0 
Watson (3.), The Autobiography of (Life’s Look-out), (Hodder & Stoughton 3/6 
Whibley (C.), Studies in Frankness, cr 8vo. aie ..(Heinemann) 7/6 


























White (P.). A /assionate Pilyrim, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Williams (W. P.), Over the Open, cr 8vo.... coneaseacsd F. V. White) 6/0 
Zola (E.), ‘Lhe Dram shop, cr 8vo ( (Chatto & Win’.3) 3/6 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD PORTER 

*y "y IMPORTERS. 


TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Eastern designs, in rich and soft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise with 
the most approved styles of Decoration aud Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, 

An INSPECTION “Invirep, 


Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
o 8 te @. a 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Cheques, and (Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 





Baker.” 
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|MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,’ and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


68 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Lire @RrrReice 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


OUR 





EYES. 














5 UN 


The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES /or 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 





SECURITY.— 

AGGWTB, 1805... ce cen cee c00 ose nce ce, cee cee 47,800,455 

ne ee 6,105,444 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geueral Manager. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


“DEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
mape-mank, ‘tion to 


E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 





AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

4 GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School) 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Cl: selet. 


LADY PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for the SCHOOL for 
4 MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTER:, WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS, 
#biebly-educated, Christian lady, with domestic and motherly capabilities and a 

onconformist.—Apply by letter, in the first instance, to Miss PYE SMITH, St. 
Katharines, Sevenoaks, 


7 * © 3-9. Ss & t 8 6. 


f Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 


Qity OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund, 
te of Interest, 23 per cent. per annum. 


anes may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 


Guildhall, Nottingham, 
September 15:b, 1897, 














£SMUEL G, JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk, 








ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schoo!s, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHUOLS,. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and K. 32 acres of playing fields. Footba!l and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House — 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal: 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
re London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Uxon. 





x FF @.B Fg BX A MB Be 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now RE JEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 








Apply early for December Exams, Terms and prospectus on application. 





WN ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
ah BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; 
ove ng sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. 





} OME EDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—A LADY 

is prepared to BRING UP and thoroughly EDUCATE TWO or THREE 
GLIKLS between ages 6 and 16, or delicate BOYS under 12 years ; Children from 
India, Africa, or Colonies preferred. References required as well as given.—For 
terms, apply, Mrs, HORSFORD, Villa Beaulieu, Lausanne, Switzerland; or 
Messrs. Holmes, Gore, and Watson, Solicitors, Bristol, England. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The COUNCIL of the YORKSHIRE COLUEGE invite applications for the 
APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER in ENGLISH LITEKATURE, who will be 
required to Conduct the Classes in this subject for the Pass and Honours Schools 
of the Victoria University. The Lecturing will probably average about eight 
hours per week during the Session. The Lecturer will not be at liberty to hold 
any other teaching appointment, but will have opportunity for Extension 
Lecturing. Stipend, £200, with half the class fees. The appointment will date 
from January lst, 1893. Applications will be received by the SECRETARY up 
to November llth, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department, one in the Accounts Branch, P. W. D, and one in the 
Traffic Department, Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORE. 
TAXY at the College, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 











HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL Fork GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Olassics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July, ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Olass. Excellent health-record. Fine historic sur:oundings, 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. 
Master at Marlborough). 





] ECORATIVE ADVISER.—Persons Desirous of Decor- 

ating or Furnishing a House, ora Room, with Artistic Effect, and alsc 
with a view to Economy, are invited to apply to a Lady, who is ready to advise 
them as to good schemes of colour, and also to superintend, if desired, the 
carrying out of the plan decided upon.—Address ‘‘ PENATES,” ** Somerville 
Club,’ 19a Hanover Square, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1897. Price 23. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 





1, Ep1sopEs oF THE MontTH. 
2. NaTIvE Ruopesia: a ResornpEeR. By H. Marshall Hole (Civil Commissioner 
and Magistrate, Salisbury, Mashonaland). 
3. CompuLsory ArsiTRaTiION aT Work. By the Hon. W. Pember Reeves 
(Agent-General for New Zealand). 
4, Live or Tennyson. By Leslie Stephen. 
5, Tae Eron anp Harrow Marcu. By An Old Harrow Captain. 
6. Great Britar’s Duty: 
I, A Radical’s Appeal to the Government, By R. L. Everett (Member 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture), 
II. A Panic? By J. P. Heseltine. 
III, India. By A. 8S. Ghosh (Professor of Economics, Calcutta University), 
IV. Greater Britain. By Donald Reid, Jr. (Dunedin). 
V. “The Bimetallic Intrigue.’ By L. J. Maxse. 
7, AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
8. A ScHoot Journey in Germany. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 
9. Tue True PLace oF THE VOLUNTEER. By Lieut,-Colonel Eustace Balfour. 
10. A CoLONIAL CHRONICLE (“‘ Perish West India”). 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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ING EDWARD THE _  SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 


WANTED, in January next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to take a low form, 
qualified to teach Site (if required), and willing to assist with the School 





ames, 
Salary, £100. No residence. ‘ ; 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
sent to the HEAD-MASTER, King Edward’s School, Aston, not later than 
November 13th. 

Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from the 
3EORETARY, King Edward's Schoo), New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, October 25.h, 1897. 


t Meee EDWARD 





THE SIXTH’ 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASTON, 


WANTED, in January next, a FRENCH LADY to teach her own language. 
A knowledge of the Gouin system requisite. 

Salary, £100 per annum, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on application, 
m writing only, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Bir- 
mingham, to whom applications and copy-testimonials (not more than three 
Tecent ones) should be sent on or before November 15th. 

Birmingham, October 28th, 1897. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GK NTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Street, 
3.W.—THOROUGH PKEPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics.—Refer ences 
so parents, 


SCHOOLS, 








ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL— 

SIX KING’S SOHOLAKSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 

will he AWARDED to BOYS nnder 15 for Classics and Mathematics. Examina- 
tion November 2nd and 3rd.—Head-Master, Kev. W. H. CHAPPEL. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Mastrr, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 





ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS ina very 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. {ts Principal has also the warm 

recommecdation of Lady Eiphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils,—For details, address *‘ H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Kastbourne. 





[ ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 
Jambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Prelimmary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 
table, Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium,— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKs. ’ 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum, 

ee eae at Lager st bd (for 
weekly exchange of bonks at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, A 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, : 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS copigs 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, . 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends ma 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OxFoRp 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


| emaeiaemae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we sn ou) oe 








1848. 


£27,000,000 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
h of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





ANOVER.—GERMAN TUTOR offers EXCELLENT 

QUARTERS to an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (Officer or otherwise) who 

wisues to combine a thorough Study of German with p'easant City Society. No 

yther residents. Small family.—Apply to A. F. HUTTMANN, 4 Grasweg, 
Manover. Reference permitted to R. Pierpoint, E3q., M.P., Warrington, 





ITY of LEEDS.—FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.—The 

CORPORATION REQUIRE the services of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Salary, 
£300 per anuum, Applicauts must not be more than 45 years of age. Can- 
vacsing Members of the Corporation will disqualify Candidates. Applications, 
with three testimonials of recent date, to be sent before November 15tb, 
addressed ‘‘ Free Public Library Committee, Town Hall, Leeds,” and endorsed 
** Chief Librarian.” JNO. HARRISON, Town Clerk, 

Uctober 14th, 1897, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a beiy of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day prouounca it a perfect pen 
Cowplete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 Curapsipr, K.C., 95a REGENT STREXT, W.. LONDON, 
3 ExcHasG@k STREET, MANUHESTER. 


£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGTER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, on §.S. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,183 tons; electric 
light; excellent cuisine. Extended Cruises, Palestine aud Egypt, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 


Lecturers: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Ramsay, Canon Tristram, and others. 


Full particulars, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free, 


IRK BECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From a Lecture on “Foops AND 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.Ey 
&c.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for h 
ond second, of getting full food-value for money @- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us im choosing 
our foods, then I say that Coco. (Epps’s being the 
| mst nutritious) should be made to replace tea an 
| coff e without hesitation. Oocon is a food ; tea and 

cutlee are not foods. This is the whole science ot 
t e matter in a nutshell, and be who runs may 
the vbvious moral of the story.” 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
IAN MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL. By the 
Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (an Maclaren). Just published, 


— Potter’s Wheel—Departures in Life—Broken Homes—Loss 
cals ‘of Faith—Missing the Prize of Life—Vexatious Children— 
Obscurity—Vanishing Illusions—The Defeats of the Soui ~The Veiling of the 
Soul—Perplexing Providences—The World-Sorrow—The Problem of Personal 


Sutfering—Death—Our Departed. 
THIRD EDITION, completing 15,000. 
Orown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CURE OF SOULS: Yale Lectures 


on Practical Theology. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Wich numerous Illustrations by Frederick 0. Gordon. 





Royal 32mo, in a neat small volume, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR- 


BOOK. Daily Readings from the Works of IAN MACLAREN, 


Small folio, in neat box, 2s, 6d. 


THE IAN MACLAREN KALENDAR 


With Illustrations and Illustrative Borders, 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, completing 90,000. 


Crown 8vo, Art linen, gilt top, 63. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. 
FOURTH EDITION, completing 60,000. 
Orown 8vo, Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE 
Orown Svo, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE 


MINISTERS, 


J. M. BARRIE. 


FOURTH EDITION, completing 40,000. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MARGARET OGILVY. 


By her Sow, J. M. BARRIE. With Etched Portrait by MANESSE. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Orown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 








THE SUPERB AMERIOAN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
J. M. BARRIE’S 


NOVELS, TALES, and SKETCHES. 


Vol. 1. AULD LIOHT IDYLLS, and BETTER DEAD.—Vol. 2. WHEN 
4 MAN'S SINGLE.—Vol. 3. WINDOW IN THRUMS, and AN EDIN.- 
BURGH ELEVEN.—Vol. 4. MY LADY NICOTINE.—Vols. 5-6. THE 
LITTLE MINISTER. 2 vols.—Vol. 7. SENTIMENTALJTOMMY, Vol. I.— 
Vol. 8. SENTIMENTAL TOMMY (completion), and MARGARET OGILVY 


. Illustrated with 16 Photogravures (two in each volume) of scenes at Mr. Barrie’s 
ome in Kirriemuir or ‘Thrams,” and Drawings by Mr. W. Hatherell and 
J. Bernard Partridge. 
=. Barrie has prepared the Edition with specialcare. It includes his newest 
= Sentimental Tommy” and “ Margaret Ogilvy,” and each volume contains 
a elightful Preface from his pen of great personal interest. 
PP gmat Edition is limited to 500 copies, and the volumes will be printed 
light 74 be yates py ay ~ ie deckle-edged water-marked paper, making 
8 to . i ‘ _ 
oul sapamteie. 0! Price £3 153. per set, net—the volumes not 
Fifty additional copies on Im erial Hand- i 
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SERVICE AND PATON’S LIST. 


OUR CHURCHES, AND WHY 
WE BELONG TO THEM. 


By CANON KNOX-LITTLE, Preb. WEBB-PEPLOE, Drs. 
HORTON, GLOVER, ROSS TAYLOR, &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A volume of great interest.”—W. E. GLADSTONE, October, 1897. 


THE HERODS. By Dean Farrar. 


8vo, 33. 6d. 
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WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 


Rev. R. F. HORTON, M A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CELTIC CHURCH IN IRELAND: 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir 


Watter Scott. Fully Illustrated by C. E. BROCK, with an Introduction 
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ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxiz 


GarDNER. 3s. 6d, net. 
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CONSTABLE’S 


HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A New Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and 
other Surveys under the direction of 


J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.RB.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. 
In half-morocco, or full-bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“These selected poems are a literary treasure.’—Scotsman. 


In Constable's New Popular 6s. Edztion, 
RICHARD FEVEREL. By Grorce Merepitu. 
RHODA FLEMING. By Georce Merepiru. 


“ODD STORIES.” 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Forbes-Robertson is a keen observer of nature, a keen 
critic of life. The book reveals a power of insight and a power 
of observation on which Miss Forbes-Robertson is to be congratu- 
lated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DRACULA. 

By BRAM STOKER. 6s. 

“The reader hurries on breathless from the first page to the 

last, afraid to miss a single word.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“IT soon became horribly enthralled, and could not choose but 

read on—on—until the lights burned blue and my blood ran 
cold.”—The Referee. 

“The new wild and weird ‘ Vampire’ story.”—The Morning. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
Fully Hlustrated by C. HARRISON MILLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 
Tales of the Celtic Wonder World. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A delightful book for young and old. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES 
By A. E. DANIELL. Imperial 16mo, 6s. 
Profusely Illustrated by ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


FIDELIS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By C. M. GEMMER. 3s. 6d, net. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES. 


By EDITH SICHELL. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“Every one who takes any interest in the France of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century should read this well-written 
book.”— Publishers’ Circular. 





In Constable’s Historical Novels Sertes. 
Lord Lytton’s “HAROLD.” Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. ; gilt extra, 5s. 


Macfarlane’s “CAMP OF REFUGE.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; gilt extra, 5s. 





’ 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

6 vols. ‘Foolscap 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per 
volume. Also half-morocco, 3s. net per volume. Sold in Sets only. 
“ An edition of a very useful and attractive kind.”—Spectator. 

“ The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that they 
open easily anywhere, are exceedingly pleasant to handle and 
read.”’—St. James’s Budget. 

**Constable’s edition will long remain the best both for the 
general reader and the scholar.” —Review of Reviews. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF 
A FOSTER-PARENT. 


By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Sound common-sense.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A book which will be of great practical use to parents.”— 
Educational Review. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “A King’s Daughter,” 


FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERs. 


By G. CARDELLA, Author of “A King’s Daughter.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [This day, 

The Publishers have pleasure in announcing that this work is now 
delivered to the Booksellers and the Libraries. They believe it 
will receive an even warmer welcome than was extended t, 
‘*A King’s Daughter” on its appearance a year or two ago. * 


CHRONICLES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. By pz, 


B. Turner, of the Bank of England. With Reproductions of Old Prints 
from the Bank Records, &., including Mr. Tenniel’s Cartoon of “The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 8vo, 7s. 6d. _‘‘ The author's object has bee; 

to furnish a popular sketch of the origin and progress of the Bank, and ite 
relations with Governments and with our monetary and financial systems. 
Great panics fornish, of course, much material. Commercial crises also 
figure largely, while the romance of the subject is liberally supplied by 
narratives of the daring frauds of bank-note forgers and dishonest emplo: > 
and others. The narrative closes with the resignation of Mr, Frank rH 

the Chief Cashier.”—Daily News, > 


THE EASTERN QUESTION: a Reprint of Letters writ. 


ten 1853-56, dealing with the Events of the Crimean War. By Karu Marx 

Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘*He gives a very masterly analysis of the condition, 
political, economic, and racial, of the Turkish Empire, which is as true to. 
day as it was when it was written, Marx was a prophet of no little insight 

and he foresees more than 40 years ago the fall of Lonis Napoleon and the 
rise of Prussia in the place of Austria. He sees, too, what has actually 
come to re this very year, that Austria will rather make terms with Russia 
than fight her...... The letter en Traditional English Policy is particularly 
worth reading.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘ Corta'ns an enormous amount of wel]- 
digested information, A perusal of the book will greatly tend to a clearer 
perception of the later Eastern issues, which are now engaging the attention 
and taxing the diplomatic talents of the Ambassadors at Constantinople,”— 
Liverpool Post, 


A ROVING COMMISSION: Naval Experiences. By Com- 
mander CRAWFORD Pasco, R.N. With 26 Portraits and Plates, 312 pp., 5a, 
A straightforward sailor’s narrative of a sailor’s experiences of the services 
of the Royal Navy during the last 30 years of the sailing-sh'p period, 
affording a most interesting view to the rising generation of what heir 
fathers have passed through. It is as interesting reading asa “novel of 
action,” and, being history, far more instructive. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS (Egypt, Babylonia, India, 
China), By KE. J. Srmcox. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. “An 
extremely interesting and able work.”—Nature, ‘* A contribution to econom- 
ical and social history of exceptional value and importance,”—Times, 





OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


BERDOE (Dr. E.) The BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
BOOLE (Mrs.) The MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
of GRATRY and BOOLE translated from the Language of the Higher 
Calculus into that of El tary G try. 3s, 
BRYANT (Mrs., D.Sc.) The TEACHING of MORALITY 
in the FAMILY and the SCHOOL. 3s. 


CHANCE (W.) CHILDREN UNDER the POOR LAW. 
By W. CHancr, M.A, (Camb.), Hon. Sec, Central Poor Law Conference, 
Author of “The Better Admiaistration of the Poor Law” (6s.) 7s. 6d, 


FITZGERALD (P. F.) _ RATIONAL or SCIENTIFIC 


IDKAL of MORALITY. 7s. 

HARBOTTLE (T. B.) DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL 
QUOTATIONS. Translations with the Texts, and full Indexes, uniform 
with the ** Dictionary of English Quotations,” by Colonel Datzrac, M.P, 
Each 7s. 6d. [Skortly. 
HILL (Dr. A.) A RUN ROUND the EMPIRE: being 
the Log of Two Young People who Circumnavigated the Globe. Written 
out by their Father, Atgx. Hirt, M.A. M.D., Master of Downing 
College and Vice-Chancellor Elect of the University of Cambridge. With 
many I]lustrations, 3s. 6d [ Shortly. 


HORNER (SUSAN) GREEK VASES: Historical and 

Descriptive. With Prefatory Note by Dr. A. 8. Murray. 465 Illustrations 

and a Map, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 

IHERING (Prof.) The EVOLUTION of the ARYAN. 

Translated by A. Drucker, M.P. 10s. 6d. 

MASON (Can. G. E.) CLAUDIA, the CHRISTIAN 
MARTYR: a Tragedy. 2s.; paper, ls. 6d. 

ROGERS (R. D.) ST. KEVIN, and other Irish Tales. 6s. 
SIDQWICK (Prof. H.) PRACTICAL ETHICS. Bg 
ortly. 
SONNENSCHEIN (W. S.) BIBLIOGRAPHIES from 
‘The BEST BOOKS” and “A READER’S GUIDE.’ 4to, boards. Prices 
net :--Theology (pp. 220), 6s.; Mythology and Folk-Lore (pp. 63), 2s. 6d.; 
Philosophy (pp. 40), 28. 6d.; Society: Law, Political and Social Science, 
Education (pp. 210), 63.; Geography and Travel (pp. 137), 48. 6d.; History 
(pp. 134), 4s. 6d.; Archeology (pp. 43), 2s. 6d.; Science (pp. 120), 3s. 6d. ; 
Medicine (pp. 63), 6d.; Arts and Trades (pp. 183), 5:.; Literature, 

Modern (pp. 176), 5s.; Philology and Ancient Literature (pp. 365), 10s. 6d. 


*.* The BEST BOOKS (Fourth Edition, 1896) sells at 31s. 6d. net; The 
READER’S GUIDE (1895) at 25s. net. Each supplements the other. 


S. (M. H.) OPTIMUS and other Poems. Portrait, 
2s, 6d. 


THEAL (Dr. G. M.) HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA 
UNDER the ADMINISTRATION of the DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
(1652-1795). Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

WALSH (W.) The SECRET HISTORY of the OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WUNDT (Prof. W.) The FACTS of the MORAL LIFE. 
Translated by Profs. GULLIVER and TITCHENER. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WOODHOUSE (S. 0.) ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS for 


Junior Forms. 3s. 
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wR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 
UL MERCER: @ Tale of Repentance among Millions. By 
P the Hon, and Rev. James ADDERLEY. 
T AND CARPENTER. By Eten F. 
JOB HILDRED. 3 a. Case,” * No Place for Repentance,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 
WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Cotenriner, 
THE KING. The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” 
THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp McNotry, Author 
of “ Misther O’Ryan,” &e. 
NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Carterton, Author of “Newcastle 
&e. 


y 


Town,” &c. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


lvol., with Portrait, demy Svo, 16s, 
Athenzum.—“It presents the portrait of a noble figure, a man of letters in a 
sense peculiar to a day now disappearing, a man of responsible leisure, of serious 


ht, of grave duties, of high mind.” 
a tator.— The recollections are likely to be widely read, for they will in- 


terest all readers.” a ‘ 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ There are brisk studies of character, quaint old-world 


stories, bits of exquisite descriptions, excellent jests, anecdotes of famous men.” 
St. James's Gazette.—*' A remarkable book, full of good humour and good 

sense, and one which no reader will wish to lay down once he has taken it up.”” 
Freeman’s Journal.— They are the recollections of one whose mind has been 

concerned with great thoughts and subjects, and whose way has lain with 


great men.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 
OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. 


Edited by Ropert Eapon Leaver. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, [Nov. 4th. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLancuE CLoucH, With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. [Nov. 4th. 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. 


By R, H. Bacon, Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Nov. 4th. 


DEDIOATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES: 


An Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England from Early Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Atzeret Hartsnorne, F.S.A. Illustrated by about 70 Tinted Plates and 
several hundred Illustrations in the Text, Super-royal 4to, Three Guineas net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘' A monograph which must remain the one authority on 
English glasses.” 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
—. aS —— Naam ag With 2 Illustrations by the Author, 
my 4to, handsomely bound, 21s, net. n conjunctio ith M 
Debenham and Freebody.) . : etl anne 
Daily Telegraph.“ This handsome volume is enriched with illustrations which 
will be of great value to collectors, and of interest to any person of taste. It 
fills a distinct gap in the annals of art, and that in a manner not too technical 
for the Philistine in search of enlightenment.” 


STYLE, By pV ALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English 
erature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “The Enylish 
Novel,” “ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 58. we 
Ecotoman.— “ Men interested in the finer questions of literary study will 
= i this work as a valuable contribution to the discussion of a subject 
i eo 1 can never have its interest exhausted so long as it gives rise to books like 


ROME: The Middle of the World. By ALIce GarpNeER, 
urer in History at Newnham College, Author of ‘Friends of the 
en Time,” &c, With Lilustrations and Map, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


New Volume in “The Sportsman’s Library.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the 


Hon, Gantry F, BERKELEY. With the Original Illustrations by John 
| ry and several Coloured Plates aud other Illustrations by G. H. Jalland. 

‘ge 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s, ; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 
Copies, £2 2s. net. 





The New Nonsense Book. 


MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN) 


By H. B, and B. T, B., Authors of ‘‘ The Bad Ohild’s Book of Beasts,” 
4to, 3s. 6d, [Novw, 4th, 





SELECTIONS FROM 


HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 


New Publications. 
Complete List Post.free on Application. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW, Author of “ The German Struggle for Liberty,” 
&c. Profusely Illustrated from Drawings by R. Caton Woodville, and 
from Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 16s, 
“By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining 
account of South Africa aa it exists to-day yet placed on record.” 
—African Critic. 
“Much has been written about South Africa, but it may be doubted 
whether, regarded as a vivid series of impressions, Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s 
account of this country has ever been excelled.” —Morning Post, 


NEW WALTER CRANE EDITION. 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDER. 


By EDMUND SPENSER. Twelve Aglogues Proportionable to the Twelva 
Monethes Entitled to the Noble and Vertuous Gentleman Most Worthy of 
all Titles both of Learning and Ohivalry, Maister Philip Sidney. Newly 
adorned with Twelve Pictures and other Devices by WaLTER CRANE. 
Ornamental Oover by WaLTER OraneE. Square 8vo, 10:.6d. [Now ready. 








‘RECORD SALE.—50,000 COPIES IN TWO WEEKS. 


THE MARTIAN. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Illustrated turoughout by the Author. Cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 63. 


THE MARTIAN. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of “‘ Trilby” and “ Peter Ibbetson.’ 
Illustrated throughout by the Author. Imperial 1émo, clota extra, gilt 
tops, 6s. 


JEROME. 
JEROME: a Poor Man. 


A New Novel. By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘‘ A New England Nun,” 
**Madelon,” &c, Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
**A work of singular power, rising often to high flights of poetic beauty, 
provoking the reader’s admiration of the writer’s intellectual strength.” 
—Scotsman, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN A NORTH COUNTRY 
VILLAGE.” 


MAIME O’ THE CORNER. 


By M. E. FRANOIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “‘ A Daughter of the 
Soil.” Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“Tt is excellently written, and is well worth reading.” —Scotsman, 


** A book that should be read.”—Athenzum, 


FATHER AND SON. 


By ARTHUR PATTERSON, Author of “ For Freedom's Sake.” Orown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 
***Father and Son’ is written with much delicacy and reserve of power, on 
lines which are so unhackneyed as to give it something of the charm of 
originality.” —Athenzum. 


FATHER AND SON. 


By — PATTERSON. No. V. of The Times Novels. Orown 8yo, buck- 
ram, 


THIRD EDITION IMMEDIATELY, 


THE OCTAVE OF CLAUDIUS. 


**A brilliant success.” —Sketch. 
“Very absorbing and very powerful, Few people will be able to leave the 
book once they have started reading it.”—Graphic. 


THE OCTAVE OF CLAUDIUS. 


ANovel. By BARRY PAIN. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 


“ Mr. Neuman has given us an exciting, an almost breathless, couple ef hours, 
and we thank him very heartily for the entertainment.”—Chronicle, 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 

By B. PAUL NEUMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
‘*We would joyfully read a story like ‘A Villain of Parts’ once a week for 
the term of our natural lives.””— Chronicle. 


A FAIR DECEIVER. 


A New Novel. By GEORGE PASTON, Author of “A Bread-and-Butter 
Miss.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 
“Polished and brilliant; there is appreciation of art and artistic subjects ; 
there is beauty of scene and colour ; there is taste in every page of the voulme,” 
—Athenzum. 


NOTICE.—HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


The New Monthly Magazine for Young People. Large 4to, Illustrated. 
Ready November Ist, price 6d. A handsome 16 pp. Illustrated Prospectus 
post free on application. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6O.’S LIST. 
FALKLANDS. By the Author of ‘‘The 


Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘ The Life of a Prig,” &e. _8vo, 103, 6d. 

[In a few days. 
*.* In his “Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” recently published, the Author pre 
sented a portrait of a seventeenth century “amateur.” Dealing with much the 
same period, he has endeavoured in *‘ Falklands” to describe two Viscounts and 
two Viscountesses bearing that title, who severally developed some of those con- 
flicting “views” which have become such a prominent feature of English 

family life in later times. 


NEW VOLUME OF S. R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By Samuz, Rawson Ganpinee, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 

“Marked by all the maturity and sobriety of judgment, and by all the patient 
and exhaustive research, which historical students have long learnt to associate 
with Mr. Gardiner’s work...... The volume traces and records with masterly 
analysis the gradual transformation of Cromwell from the leader of the Puritan 
revolt into the European statesman, still cherishing his religions ideals, but 
bent before all things on consolidating the power of England as the mistress of 
commerce and of the seas.”’—Times, 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR, PUSEY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


.D. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D. Edited avd Pre- 
pared for Publication by the Rev. J. O. Jonsson, M.A., Princinal of the 
Theological College, Cuddesdon; the Rev. Ronert J. Wiuson, D.D., late 
Warden of Keble College; and the Rev. W. C. EK. Newso.tT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, With Portraits and Illustrations, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. 1V.,1&s. %,* Vols. I. and II., 36s. Vol. III., 18s. 

“In many respects this fourth volume is the most valuable and interesting of 
the series. It covers a period which most histories of the Oxford movement 
leave untouched, which lies nearer to us, and every detail of which men in 
middle age can follow in their personal recollection.”’—Daily News. 


STRAY MILITARY PAPERS. By Lieut.- 


Col. H. W. L. Hime (late Royal Artillery), 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
OonTENTs :—Infantry Fire Formations—On Marking at Rifle Matches—The 
Progress of Field-Artillery—The Reconnoitring Duties of Cavalry. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 


ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1897. By RoBert Lawrence OTLEY, 
M.A., successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 16s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS: being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1595. By Tuomas B, Strona, M.A., Student of Christ Ohurch, 
Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham, New aad 


Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D., F.R.G.S., 


Pioneer Missionary in East Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop 
of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, A.D, 1895: a Sketch of his Life, with Selections from 
his Letters. By his Sistzr. With 2 Portraits and a Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
a D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
vo, 16s. 

“‘The most complete Shakespearean anthology of sport...... Loving sport and 
Joving his Shakespeare too, Mr. Madden has bethought him of weaving the two 
together. With the double inspiration of such a theme, it is not surprising that 
the author should have been successful in the highest degree. He has conceived 
the happy idea of grouping some of Shakespeare’s well-known characters, taking 
them a-hunting and a-hawking, and recording all they did in the diary which is 
supposed to be kept by one William Silence,”—Westminster Gazette. 


MR. LANG’S NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS.—VOL. I. 


WORDSWORTH.  [JEdited, with an Intro- 


duction, by ANDREW Lana. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Rydal 
Mount, 16 Illustrations, and numerous Initial Letters by ALFRED Parsons, 
A.R.A. Orown 8v0, gilt edges, 6s, 


A NEW BOOK FOR GOLFERS. 


COLONEL BOGEY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Con- 


rising an Eccentric Collection of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 

kers and swept up in the Pavilion, together with Sundry After-Dinner 

a of the Oolonel, By R. AnpEx, West Herts Golf Club. Oblong 4to, 
28. 6d. 


FOR REMEMBRANCE: a Record of Life’s 


Beginnings, Wishes, Prayers, Thoughts. €ompiled by the Lady Lavra 
Hampton. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE: BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


bi ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“With great skill and care Mr. Lang has hunted up the origins of most of the 
famous ghost stories of other times, and in not a few instances has shown that, 
whether true or faise, the received explanations of the phenomena will not hold 
water.” —Spectator. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


WAYFARING MEN. By Epna Lyatt, Author 


of “Donovan,” ‘‘ Doreen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* As a society novel ‘ Iva Kildare’ is of high merit. Lady Kildare and her 
daughter Iva are capital portraitures in their diverse ways, and the men of the 
story are persons whom there is no difficulty in accepting as real.”"—Scotsman. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 181. NOVEMBER, 1897. 8vo, price 6d. 
Werpine Feery. 12-19. By Margaret | Or Opp Notions. By A. K. H. B. 
L. Woods, Author of “A Village | ‘Ta’ Owpest MempBer.’ By M. E. 
Tragedy,” &c. Francis, 
— Lorp Tennyson. By Andrew} A Nine FLicHT In Marcu, 1897, By 
UBUg. A. P. Irby. 
Nocrurne. By Anthony C. Deane. A Summer Stupy. By W. J. Purton. 
Bo_vinae THE Dirricutty, By Ada| Ar THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
Cambridge, Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





ee 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S List. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Contents FoR NOVEMBER, 1897. 
1, THE PriDE OF JENNICO. 
2, GOVERNOR AND Mrs. THICKNESSE AND THEIR TRAVELS, 
3. BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 
4, Janx AvsTEn’s HusBANnD. 
5. Tue Keys or THE Countess ILona, 
6. AMONG THE BOERs. 
7. Bany’s BENEDICTION. 
8. Stn WALTER’S GARDEN. 
9. A St. Jamrs’s HaLy Hato. 
10. ON THE EDGE OF TFE JUNGLE, 
ll, A Vi~LaGEe Concert. 








New Works. 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES OF THE MODERN 


WORLD. Being some Account of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain 
France, and Holland. By WaLTeR FREweEN Lorp, Author of “The Lost 
Possessions of England.” In crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author has caught hold of an excellent idea, and worked it ont with 
real historical skill.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With Anecdotes and 


Recollections of Chopin, Berlioz, Erard, George Sand, M. de Lesseps, 
Rossini, Henselt, Sir Charles Hallé, Rubinstein, Joachim, Sarasate, &e, 
By ALicE Mancoup Dreux. In crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The author has singular opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
musicians of eminence, and in addition, she has the literary gift of bringing 
them vividly before us,’”—Musical Standard, 


NOW READY. 


WRITINGS OF WALTER SAVAGH LANDOR. Edited by Sreruex 
WHEELER, Author of “The Amir Abdur Rahman.” With Portraits of 
Landor, “‘ Ianthe,” and other Illustrations, In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** A strangely interesting book.”—Standard, 
“Will be read with deep interest by all who hold that the author of the 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ is to be ranked among the greatest mames in English 
literature,”—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


NOTES OF A MUSIC LOVER. By Lady 


HeLen Opnaven. In crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Decidedly smart and bright, the writer's candid criticism of herself and 
others is always entertaining.’’—Scotsman, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








READY NEXT WEEE. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOTTERS. 


Being a Reply to Professor Gardiner. 
By JOHN GERARD, 8.J., 
Author of “ What was the Gunpowder Plot?”’ 


HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York. 








Just published, price 23, 6d. net. 
VERSES. 
By ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. 
THOMAS HAWKINS, The Bridge Library, Newbury. 





' 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. , 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C.,. desire to call the-attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN ARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Creed Lane, London, H.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION :in BOOR 

FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker, 

Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, £.0.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. mat 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GR 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent 
or Exchanged, . 





porter? BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literature, 
Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduce 
prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





\ 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Published last Wednesday, in 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


Frem the TIMES.—“ The series of letters, it will easily be understood, gives a 
very complete picture of Mrs. Browning’s life, so far as it can in any sense be said 
to have belonged to her friends and the world. The editor, whose name isa 
ntee that he is the right man for the work, has supplemented her letters 
with a slender thread of narrative, sufficient to make of these two volumes a 
thoroughly adequate biography. The selection of the letters and the interposed 
narrative are both done with excellent taste.” 

From the STANDARD.—“ As a contribution to political, as well as literary 
history, these volumes are of value; and they do much to clear up many 
allusions that have hitherto remained obscure in Mrs. Browning’s works. It is 
impossible to quit the perusal of these letters without a feeling that we have 
been permitted to pass an hour or two in the company of two of the most 
delightful, as well as the most gifted, of mortal men and woman.” 

From the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ These volumes are, of course, exception- 
ally valuable for the fact that they throw light on the lives of not one but two 
great English poets—Robert Browning, as well as Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The lettere are always filled with that charming gaiety familiar to all 


loveable a character she was.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Early in November, complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a “Sonnet 
from the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, /s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘THE GREY LADY.” 
Now ready, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Szron 


Mereman, Author of ‘‘The Sowers,” “With Edged Tools,” “In Kedar’s 
Tents,” &c. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF ‘‘MARCELLA,” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 


Cheap Popular Edition. 
On November 6th, with Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 


1821-1835, By W. ALIson PxILurs, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. _— 


Immediately, SECOND EDITION, small crown 8vo, bound in white 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 


FRIENDSHIP'S GARLAND. By Marranw 


ARNOLD, 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 


By Mrs, 0, W. Karte, With an Appendix by Lady Constance Lytton, 
Sixth Edition, Jarge crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, a . 


From the SPECFATOR.—“ § fai i 
. pace fails to show the excellence in every depart- 
= of Mrs, Earle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her phon g her 
en, and her children should fail to read this book.” 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. By 


the Rey, W. H. Fircuert, With 11;Plans and 16 Portraits, crown 8vo, 68. 
In November. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. By 


Joszrx MoCasr, late Father Anthony, 0.8.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Immediately, 
NEW NOVEL OF SOUTH AFRICAN LIFE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAN: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarru. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. By Henry Seton 


M’reman Auth f “Th ” 6 * ” 
E DITION. ceown te = a e Sowers, With Edged Tools,” &, THIRD 


PUN ‘ ; 

treah but brian ory, Rhich Me. Merriman more firmly establishes a still 

oon ed ‘hl toed mae nan e is full of adventure, and, happily, it is 
-'.¥4MES Payn in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE —"I¢ i 

which no one will lay down who has begun it.” Pe ne 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & HIS SONS. 


Their Magazine and Friends. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vols. I. and IT., with Four Portraits. 
“This is the best book of the kind ever published.”—I.ivs- 
TRATED Lonpon News. “A work which will rank among the 


Gazette. “We do not hesitate to say that this, Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s last book, will outlive all the rest...... A book which cannot 
be criticised, a book which we can only give thanks for, a book of 
books.”—BritisH WEEKLY. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & HIS SONS. 


Their Magazine and Friends. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vols. I. and II., with Four Portraits. 


“Stirring and memorable achievements in letters and politics 
come to the light.”—Scotsman. “It is impossible to give the 
reader any adequate idea of the wealth of these volumes in 
literary anecdote.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “ Who so 
would revel in quaint anecdotes...... let him betake himself to 
these volumes.”—LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. “More romantic 
and fascinating than the best of her excellent novels.”—YORK. 
SHIRE POST. 


SECOND EDITION. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & HIS SONS, 
Their Magazine and Friends. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vols. I. and iI., with _ Four Portraits. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WITHTHE CONQUERING TURK: 


Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk, By G. W.Stwevens, Author of “The Land 
of the Dollar,” &, With 4 Maps, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


By Professor ANDREW SETH. 


TWO LECTURES. ON THEISM. 


Delivered on the occasion of the Sequicentennial Celebration of Priuceton 
University. By Anprew Sema, M.A., LL.D., Professor of ic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 


POLIOY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Oaptain R.N.;, 
F.8S.A., &.; “‘Officier de l’Instruction Publique,” France. Author of 
“Commentaries on the History of England,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


WILD TRAITS IN TAME 


ANIMALS: being some Familiar Studies in Evolution, By Louis Rosin. 
son, M.D. With Illustrations by Stephen T. Dadd, Small demy 8vo 
10s, 6d, net. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sypvyey 


©O. Grirr, Author of “His Excellency’s English Governess,” ‘‘An Un- 
crowned King,” “In Furthest Ind,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


New Issue of the 
POPULAR THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITION. 
Printed on fine laid paper, uniformly bound. 


ADAM BEDE “ as via 


[Neat week. 
4 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


masterpieces of modern biographical literature.”—Sr. Jamss’s 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 8vo, price lds. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


ON THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; Greeeo-Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christianity 
down to the Closing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian, 529 A.D, 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, Author of “Civilisation and Progress.” 


The Times says :—* It is not easy to do justica to a work which testifies to wide reading, a genuine desire 


to see truth, and an unmistakeable power of expression. 


The Westminster Review says :—‘' It promises, when complete, to be the most important work of the kind 


issued since Comte’s ‘ Positive Philosophy.’”’ 


The Rev. Joun Pace Hopps, in the Coming Day, says:—‘‘ Although dealing with a vast nnmber of 
apparently unrelated subjects, it reminds us of a cunning hand holding a golden clue through a dense 
forest...... This delightful study...... As much aa amateur’s as a professional student’s book.” ha oe ft 

The Manchester Guardian says:—“'The bulk of the work, which deals with Judaism and Christianity, is 
of greatly superior quality...... His method has the advantage of giving room for brief and comprehensive 
characterisations, as well as for vivid pictures, notably a remarkable pict ure of Jesus himeelf, painted with 
a firm hand and with excellent directness and disregard of controversies which have in the course of time 


become needless.”” 


T. P. O'Connor, in the Weekly Sun, says :—“ I call it at onceand emphatically agreat, I might evensay a very 


great, book......T 


his fact remains incontestable, that it has come from a mind more richly stored with in- 


formation of the profound, more penetrating and original, than almost any of our time ; and that the style, 
with all its almost sombre simplicity, is that which would only be obtained by a man with a very high and 


distinguished literary gift.” 


The Rev. Marcus Dons, D.D., says in the Bookman 2—“ Vast and complicated as is the subject which Dr. 


Crozier handles, there is nothing crude and nothing dim in its presentation. 


On the contrary, his work 


upon any special department of thought will stand comparison with that of experts. He has « genius for 
seizing upon the essential points, and for eliminating all that is accidental or mere excrescence, He has 
also a genius for exposition, concealing all that is ponderous, and brightening his pages as well as aiding bis 


reader by felicitous illustration. 


His work is one of the most considerable additions recently made to 


philosophical literature, and is so devoid of technicalities that it should finda public beyond the school....... 
There is no part of his work which is not fruitful. The development of the idea of God among the Jews 
has never been more lucidly or succinctly presented even by a specialist. The Messianic idea, its growth 
and culmination in Jesus, will bs better understood from the few pages in which Mr. Crozier hides an 


mmense amount of thoroughly digested reading than from many ponderous vo lumes, 


receive the attention of all thoughtful persons.” 


The book is sure to 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 249. NOVEMBER, 1897. 


THe DvaL anp THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
F. Crispi (late Prime Minister of Italy). 
Tue Monetary Cuaos. By Sir Robert Gitfen, K.0.B. 
— IN THE Paimary Scuoous. By Sir Joshua 
Fitch. 
Mopern Epucation. By Professor Mahaffy. 
THE ITaLian Novels OF MARION CRAWFORD. 
Ouida. 
‘Tue Four-PULLERS OF SoutH Lonpon. By Mrs. Hogg. 
Somer First Impressions. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Tus GENEALOGY oF NELSON. By W. Laird Clowes. 
Liquor Trarric in Arrica. By Major Lugard. 
SKETCHES MapDE IN Germany. No.4. By Mrs. Blyth. 
On THE Financial RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
anp IRELAND. By the Right Hon. Sir Jehn 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P 
Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 
@uicciaRDINI, By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


By Cav. 


By 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No.985. NOVEMBER, 1897, _ 2s. 6d. 


Tous SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLEMAN, 
AND THE LitttE Wars or Lorn. By Neil 
Munro. Chaps. 1-4. 

Lorp Ternyson. 

Karain: 4 Memory. By Joseph Conrad. 

Tue CaLENDAR oF Scottish Crime.—Part II. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
ADVENTURES OF THE CoMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 

THE REIGN OF Terror. By Bernard Capes. 

A Mopern Arcapia. By E. F, Ames, 

AT THE CorRONATION OF GeorGe IV.: LETTER FROM 
Miss ROBERTSON OF GEORGE SQuaRE, EDINBURGH, 
TO HER MOTHER. 

Tiger Masesty. By Edward A. Irving. 

DISOBEDIENCE IN ACTION, 

Wm. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE MONTH. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1897. 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
ENGLAND. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE GUNPOWDER P.LoT (Third 
Article), By the Very Rev. J. Gerard. ; 

San MicHete. By Blanche Lindsay. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE EDUCATIONAL SCRAMBLE. 

THE SITUATION IN BeLGium. By V. M. Crawford. 

Brovcoraccas: a Study in Medisval Ghost Lore. 
By the Rev. Herbert Thurston. 

Vita Fiok pE Cuasna.—Part I. By O. E. Jeffery. 

Tue Hour Berore THE Dawn. 

Reviews and Literary RxEcorp. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 








Nearly ready, 8vo, price 16s. 


THE SECRET OF HEGEL: 


being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, 
Form, and Matter. By JAS. HUTCHISON 
STLKLING, LL.D. Edinr. New Edition; Un- 


abridged but carefully Revised. 
Edinburgh: Otiver & Boyp. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHat1, Hamitton, & Co., Ltd. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tue New Potrticat Era, By Dr. £. J. Dillon. 
Tue Houses or Biackwoop. By A. M. Stoddart. 
THE POSITION OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
the Hon. E, Lyulph Stanley. 
Dors America Hate Enciranp? By Andrew Car- 


negie, 
By Vernon Lee and 


By 


Beauty anp Uatrness.—II. 
C. Anstruthcr-Thomson. 

Tennyson. By Agnes Grace Weld. 

THe TRADE OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
Mulhall, 

Tue INHABITANTS OF MILE. 
ney. 

Tue Limits or NATURE. 

EvuROPE AND THE JEws. By Arnold White. 

BIMETALLISM AND THE Bank. By H. R. Grenfell. 

THE Mayoralty ELEcTION IN New York. By the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 


London: IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


By M. G. 
By Sir Edmund Ver- 
By Emma Marie Caillard. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
* pottle, -On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the. Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional :confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 5 Hy 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C,) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Liability Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots 


17s. 9s. 6d. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 








LL 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
Announcements, 


NEW BOOKS, 
RIVERS OF THE SOUTH ANDWEsT 


COASTS. With Etching as ispi 
nume ous Illustrations in Text an Mispiece, and 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND AND 
WALES. With upwards of 320 beautiful 1) 
— poet from copyright Photographs, 

» 98.3 OD SU ian. i; 
box, 15s. net. — halt-persian, = 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From 


the Landing of Julius Cesar to the Da 
By H.O. ARNOLD-ForsTEr, M.P, fers 4 
vs, 


CASSELL’S FAMILY Doctor 


A New and Original Work. B 
Tilustrated, 103, 6d, 7 ® Manica, Max, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: , 
Rittoxy for ie Zor le. By the Very Rev. H 

. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gl eae 
trated, Vols. I. and IL, 63. each. us 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. 
being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer, B 
Ricuarp Kearton, F.Z.9. Illustrated wh 
Special Frontispiece, and 175 Pictures of Wild 
Birds, Animals, &c., from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by OnERRY KEarron, 2is 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, By 
Ff. E. Huume, F.LS., F.8.4, With 200 beautiful 
Coloured Plates, Popular Edition, complete in 5 
vols., 33, 6d. each. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
With 200 beautiful Coloured Plates by F, & 
Home, F.L.8., F.S.A. and Descriptive Text by 
SHirLEY HiBBeRD. Popular Edition, complete 
in 5 vols., 3s. 6d, each, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY 
VOLUME. With about 1,000 choice Lilustra. 
tions, and a Series of Special Plates, 21s, 


THE STORY OF THE SUN. By 


Sir Ropert Batt, LL.D. &. With 8 Coloured 
Plates, Cheap Edition, 10s. 6d. 


NEW FAIRY STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WANTED—A KING.” 


TWO OLD LADIES, TWO FOOLISH 
FAIKIES, AND A TOM OAT: the Surprising 
Adventures of Tuppy and Tue. By Macaiz 
Browne. With4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations by A. Rackham, 3s, 6d. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





BY A HAIR'S - BREADTH. By 
EADON HILL. O58. 
CUPID'S GARDEN. Stories by 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 6, 


A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Sarax 


Pitt. 6s. 


THE WROTHAMS OF WROTHAM 


COURT. By Francis H, FRESHFIELD. 68, 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. By J. M. Banaiz. 
Illustrated by W. Hatherell, R.[. 68. 

*.* A Copy of Cassell and Company's List of New 

anp ForTacomine VOLUMES Jor the Season 1897-98 

will be sent post free on application. 


THE NOVEMBER PART 


THe MAGAZINE oF ART, 


Now Ready, price is. 44., 
Commences a NEW VOLUME, 


AND IS 
Enlarged without Increase of Price. 
IT INCLUDES 
A SPECIAL ARTICLE on 
SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. By 
M. H. Spieumann. With 16 Ifustrations. 
A PHOTOGRAVURE of a Picture by 
Signor Andreotti. 
PICTURE IN COLOURS: “The 
Offering.” By Sir E. J. PoxyNTER, P.R.A. 
A PAPER by 
THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 
THE NEW DECORATION OF 
ST. PAUL’S. With Photographs of Mosaics 


by Sir W. B. Ricnmonp, B.A., hitherto unpub- 
lished. 


THF QUEEN’S TREASURES OF 
ART. &e. &. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE. 
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wR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


AN ILLUMINATED ALPHABET. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
IN THREE EDITIONS, 
1. The Ordinary Edition, Lithographed on cartridge paper, 12} in. by 10 in., 
picture boards, 
9, On Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, mounted on brown paper, cloth, 


. 6d. net. 
m A few copies printed direct from the Woodblocks, and Hand-Coloured by 


a Artist, each Design mounted on board in vellum Portfolio, £21 net. 
*,* An Illustrated Prospectus on Applicati 


PP 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 
Omitted from the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon III, 
Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 15s. net. [Shortly. 


«These letters manifest the great man in his smallest and most secret moods. 
Jestrikes no picturesque attitude, but unmasks himself as he felt, and as he was.” 








LITERATURKS OF THE WORLD.—Vol. III, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Epmunp Gossz, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartzs 


WuisLer, Author of ‘‘ A Book of Scoundrels.” 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897: 


a Review of the Period. Contributions by Sir CuaRLEs Ditke, Mr. JoHN 
Burns, Mr. Josepa Penney, Mr. LioneL Jounson, &c., and many Por- 
traits and Diagrams, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Great Lives and Events, 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Wattszewskt. 


With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit.” 


LUMEN. By Camicre Frammarion, 
3s, 6d, 
SCOTSMAN.—‘' One of the most subtle pieces of imaginative literature of 
recent times,” 


Six=Shilling Novels. 
IN THE PERMANENT WAY, 


And other Stories. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ The spirit of India breathes and palpitates in every line of 
these stories. Mr. Kipling perhaps excepted, Mrs. Steel is the only living 
writer to whom we can look for such stirring, such virile, such intensely human 
stories of India.” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson, Author of “The 
Ebb-Tide,” &. Second Edition, comprising 25,000 Copies. 

TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us a better 
example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest, St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memory along with David Balfour 
and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 


The sale of this novel has now reached ten editions, comprising 123,000 copies. 
SKETCH.—“It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
gifts—genius,” 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” &c. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ Keen observation, delicate discrimination, a 

Pleasant, quiet humour, rare power of drawing characters that are both 
absolately natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry James, 


Author of ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” [Second Edition, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a 
sich imagination, by an educated temperament; it is life sung in melodious 
Prose, and that, it seems to us, is the highest romance.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicu. 


8T. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“A vor iki igi i 
é ’ y strikingly original romance, which 
= hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author’s reputation 
once for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, 
We must avow it to be a work of real genius,” 


LAST STUDIES. 


Author of “ W: ” 
Putri, ne 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. 


By M, Hamrtron, Author of “ McLeod of the Camerons,” &c. 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie E. Houpsworrs, 
Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Bri i 
! — ght, wholesome, and full of life and move- 
Meat. Miss Holdsworth has, too, a very wit'y style.” 


1 vol., 


By Hvuserr CrackantTuorpE, 
With an Introduction by Henry James, and a 


SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BETH BOOK. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly Twins.” 
[November 6th, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR. By his SON. 


With Photogravure Portraits of LORD TENNYSON, 
LADY TENNYSON, &e. 


Facsimiles of Portions of Poems, and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Warts, R.A., Samugt Laurence, Mrs. ALLINGHAM, 
Ricuarp Dorie, Biscompz GaRDNER, &c. 

2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s, net. 


NEW BOOK “BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


4 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,’ 
A STORY OF THE GRAND BANKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. [Illustrated by I. W. Taser. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It teems with thrilling anecdotes of adventurous 
prowess and sparkles with humorous interchanges of homely repartee.” 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME, 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane AvsTEN. 


With 40 Illustrations by Huan Txomsoy, and an Introduction by AusTI¥ 
Dossow. Orown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 33, 64. ‘* Peacock” Kditiou, cloth 
elegant, 5s. [Illustrated Standard Novels, 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a ale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 
___ Globe 8vo, 12s. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROSIK M. M. PITMAN, 


UNDINE. By F. De La Morte Fovugut. With 


63 Illustrations, Initials, Chapter Headings, and Tailpieces by Rosiz M. M, 
PITMAN, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6. 


SKETCHES FROM OLD VIRGINIA. By 


A. G. BRADLEY. 
TIMES.—“ The characters he describes are racy of the soil, and he paints their 
lives, occupations, and sports with a singularly graceful and sympathetis pen, 
with a gentle and subdued humour which is finely attuned to the spirit of his 
theme, with the relish of a sportsman whose love of sport is only a phase of his 
love of nature, and with a genuine appreciation of;the more imaginative aspects 
of scenery.” 




















BY THE LATE FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY (Second Series), 


Selected from the best Songs and Lyrical Poems ia the English Language, 
and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. Pat@rave, late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. 2s.6d.net. First and Second Series, gilt backs, 
in box, 5s, net. 





In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. KEdited, with 


Prefatory Memoir, by ALFRED AINGER. Vol. I. Serious Poems; Vol. IL 
Poems of Wit and Humonr. With Vignettes and Portraits. [ Eversley Series. 
GLOBE.—“ It is, we should say, the most thoroughly acceptuble edition of the 
poems now available—type, paper, and binding being of the neatest and the 

editor’s share ot the work beiug very valuable.” 


THE 
POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE 
Vol. IV.—MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI; LEGENDS 
OF THE SAXON SAINTS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Joun Nevitie Kernes, M.A., D.Sc., University Lecturer 
in Moral Science, and formerly Fellow of Pembroke Oollege in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8v0, 7s, net. 





By AuBREY DE VERE. 








NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 


ConTENTS :— 

Tae Drary or A Private SOLDIER IN ; A PHILOSOPHER'S Romancz. By John 
THE PENINSULAR War. Edited by Bewick. Chaps, 1-3, 

Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Verner, | Tuye'MurpEr or THE DuxE oF GampIa 
late Rifle Brigade. By A. H. Norway. 

Tae MEETING OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. Tennyson. By Stephen Gwynn. 


By Professor Ramsay, 
A New Acapemr, American Drpiomacy. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
A NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. each Number. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME) OONTAINS :— 
TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS: Mrs. Cameron, ber Friends and her Photo- 
graphs; Ter nyson, Watts, Taylor, Herschel. By V. C. Scorr O’Connor.— 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW NOVEL by Mrs, Burton Harrison, 
GOOD AMERICANS.—THE STORY OF CHITRAL: the Heroic Defence 
fer Seven Weeks by the British Garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian 
Border. By CHartes Lowe. [Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. — 
ANDRER’S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN: Impressions and Photo- 
raphs of an Eye-Witness. By Jonas StapLinc.—AN INTERVIEW WITH 
SULTAN ABDUL HAMID. By the Honourable A. W. TERex tt, lately 
United States Minister at Constantinople.—c, 





NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, Price 1s. each Number. Annual Subscription, 12s, 
Contains the OPENING CHAPTERS of TWO NEW STORIES :— 
THE BUCCANEERS OF OUR COAST. By F. R. StocxTox. 
WITH THE BLACK PRINOE. By W. O. Stopparp. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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GARDNER, DARTON AND COS LIST, 





MR. CROCKETT'’S ENTIRELY NEW BOOK. 
4 Companion Volume to his ever popular “Sweetheart Travellers,” 
With Numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, B.1L 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
TOADY LION WITH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. An 
Improving History for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, Big 
Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys, and Tom Boys. By 8. R. Orocxett, Author of 
“sweetheart Travellers,” “‘The Raiders.” Large crown 8vo, printed on 
superfine paper, gilt tops, 6s. (Shortly. 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By. J. A. SHEPHERD. 


Beautifully printed in colours, oblong, pictorial, paper boards, 53. 


SONG FLOWERS: from a Child's Garden of 


Verses. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Set to Music by KaTHarRIne M. 
Ramsay. Introduction by &. R. Crockett. [Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed on superfiue paper, 7s. 6d. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRA- 


TION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Mrs. Motesworta, Author of 
“Farthings,” &c, With Illustrations by Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, 
M. E. Edwards, and W. H.C. Groome. Square cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Macixop. With Introduction by Professor HaL¥s and numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author 


of “‘ Mdlle. Mori,’ &. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE, By L. T. 


Mxapxk and Ropert K, Dovetas, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 


JACK’S MATE. By M. B. Cox (Noel West), 


Author of “ Left on the Prairie.” With numerous Illustrations by F. Feller. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d, 


ENGLISH ANN ar Scusoot in BuumBapen. 


By R. Ramsar. Illustrated by J. L. Pethybridge. Orown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d. 


JENNY. By Mrs. Epwarp Cartwricur. 


Illustrated by W. H.C. Groome. Square 16mo, 2s. A most smusing story 
of a little girl’s visit to elderly relatives. Jenny, with the best intentions in 
the world, falls into endless scrapes, which are related in a very natural and 
humorous fashion. 





MAUD HUMPHREY’S FINE ART COLOURED BOOKS. 
BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 
BOOK OF PETS. 
LITTLE GROWN-UPS. 


Large 4to, ornamental boards, cloth backs, 6s. each, 





THE CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 


‘Bach volume is Illustrated in colours and strongly bound in paper boards, 1s. ; 
fancy cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


VI. THE UNION JACKS, An Exciting Story 


of Schoolboy Life. 
THE PRECEDING VOLUMES ARE :— 
I. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
iI. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 
III. MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 
IV. THE SILVER FLAGON. (For Girls.) 
V. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. By M. 


CooPeR. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
A series of bright and humorous plays for acting by girls. 


FROM STORY TO STORY. New Series. 


By Janir Brockman, Author of ‘‘ Bert,” &. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Stories 
for very young children simply told; copiously I!lustrated. 


YOUNG CHRIS. By L. E. Tippeman. Illus- 


trated, crown 8vo, ls. A vigorous tale of English boyhood. 








THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE, 


20 |SUNDAY 


anes READING 


Illustrations. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra 
g..t edges. 


416 
Large Pages, 


“Cannot fail to be appreciated. The 
editor has succeeded in a remarkable 
degree.’’—Nonconformist. 

“We know of no hetter magazine of 


“Well written, well illustrated 
printed.”—Morning Post, wall 

“*Sunday’ might also be 
Sunny Days, for the days wiil be bright 





its kind.’’"—Church Times, for any youngste’ h it.” 
“‘An old favourite with the little oe ee Curiation World, 
ones, and is as good as ever.” ** Deservedly a favourite,” 
—Puall Mall Gazette. —Saturday Review, 





DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. Tue Basy’s 


ANNUAL.—Vol. VII. Paper boards, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 6d, 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER (Christ and 


his Friends). By the Rev. A. F, Winnineton InGram, M.A., Canon of St, 
Paul's Cathedral, and Rector of Bethnal Green, Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of St. Albans; Author of “ Work in Great Citieg” 
(Third Edition), “The Men who Crucify Ohrist” (Seoond Raition 

“ Messengers, Watchmen, Stewards,” &c. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s, 64, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PLAIN WORDS,” “PASTOR IN 
PAROOHIA,” &c, 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Medi- 


tations for Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., first 
Bishop of Wakefield. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 61. [Shortly, 


FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. By the 


Very Rev. Gzorex Hopaxs, Dean of the Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass, Crown 8vo, 33, 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Canon 


Overtos. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. Being the IX. and 
= a of “THe NatiowaL Cuurcues,” Edited by P. H. Ditcuristp, 


AD LUCEM; or, The Ascent of Man through 
Christ. By the Rey. ALGERNON BaEkRINGTON SIMEON, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford, Rector of Bigbury, Devon; sometime Warden of St. Edward's 
School, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MOHAMMEDANISM: Has it any Future? 


By the Rev. Cuaries H. Rosinsoy, Lecturer in Hausa in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Hausa Country.” With Introduction by the Bisnor 
of Ripon. Crown 8v0, ls, 6d. 


IN DOUBLE HARNESS: a Record of Ex. 


periences. By the Rev, E, A. Newton. Fancy paper cover, ls, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses, have pleased us very much. ~*~ are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known or that may 
reasonably be held.” —Church Times, 


A PARISH ON WHEELS, By the Rev. J. 
Howarp SwINsTEAD, M.A., of the Society of St. Andrew, Salisbury. With 


Introduction by the BisHop oF Sauispury. 30 LIilustrations from 
Photograph and other Sources, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE OF ANGELINA MARGARET HOARE. 
By her Sisters and Mrs, WaLTerR M. Hoare. With Introduction by the 
Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of Bishop’s Oollege, Oalcutta. Portrait and 
Il!ustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY 


SOCIETY. Compiied and Edited by Aayes L. Monsr. Large feap. 
white cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ; superior edition, 3s. 6d. 





London: GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. , 
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